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WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


By AvretIA Henry REINHARDT 


T isin sight! The end of a task generously under- 
taken almost ten years ago, and carried forward 
through the intervening years by busy members who 
would not be deterred from its consummation, 
though wars were waged, great statesmen closed 
their disappointed lives, old Association officers laid 
down their responsibilities, new Association officers 
took up their responsibilities, and the opportunities 
of the American Association of University Women 
broadened and deepened with the changing times. 
$215,782 was completely pledged by the date 
promised, May 31, 1926. When the last branch 
pays, the end is here. 

Samuel Johnson once warned Boswell, “Sir, do 
not inform people, remind them!” 

Should the membership of the A. A. U. W. be 
‘“*reminded” that Headquarters were imperatively 
needed years before the admirable committee headed 
by Mrs. Philip North Moore, Mrs. Raymond B. 
Morgan, Mrs. Orville H. Martin, Mrs. Sumner B. 
Pearmain, Mrs. William Morton Wheeler, Mrs. 
Marvin B. Rosenberry, Mrs. Gertrude 5. Martin, 
and others provided the first Washington home on 
Lafayette Square? All members, new and old, owe 
these first laborers in behalf of adequate housing, a 
debt of gratitude difficult to express. ‘The support 
asked of the national membership for the first Wash- 
ington home was entirely voluntary—determined by 
the nearness of one’s residence to Washington and the 
acuteness of one’s interest in the project. The 
workers for the Washington house soon realized that a 
voluntary support is a precarious one, and it was this 
realization that, after mature study and debate, 
brought the Portland Convention to vote upon 
membership purchase. 

The delegates at Portland voted that all branches 
existing in 1923 should assume that portion of the 
Headquarters’ cost which their national membership 
represented. The “quota” was found by dividing 
the cost of Headquarters by the number of national 
members. All branches were made _ responsible 
according to an identical measurement. Had each 
national member assumed her exact share, $14 per 
member would have completely covered the original 
cost of the building at 1634 Eye Street, the cost of 
improvements and furnishings, and the cost of up- 
keep to the date of the resolution. The delegates at 


Portland voted that payment should be made by 
branches, and that money should be raised according 
to the wish of branches. 

Finally, the delegates at Portland voted that the 
cost of Headquarters being met, national dues for the 
support of the Association’s program should include 
national membership rights in the Washington house 
as official Headquarters and as a national clubhouse, 
and that all who held associate membership during 
the Fund campaign, 1923-1926, should have their 
names sent to Headquarters and should share with 
national members all Headquarters’ privileges. On 
May 31, 1926, our gallant Washington Fund Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Marion Kinney 
Brookings turned the Fund over to the Trustees of 
the Washington Fund to pay our indebtedness. 
Whatever of the pledges were left to collect are in the 
hands of the Treasurer’s office in charge of Mrs. A. 
Ross Hill. 

Members, do not burden the Treasurer’s office with 
the tag end of this almost finished task! Let us have 
no penny outstanding through the summer. Sec- 
tions, states, branches, members, help your branches 
complete their pledges immediately. So redeem the 
promise made three years ago, inherent in the findings 
of the Portland Convention. 

Branches, pledged but not all paid, get the money 
locally, complete payment to the Fund, and release 
the central office from uncertainty and prolonged 
bookkeeping. Several branches have already 
adopted this plan. Our total indebtedness will be a 
thing of the past when and only when the $32,000 of 
outstanding pledges are paid up by 60 branches. 

And our educational work will be more efficiently 
done, because permanent offices house our records 
and equipment. Our staff will work with more zest 
because continuity of program in adequate offices is 
assured them. Our members will assume the re- 
sponsibility of office more willingly, because the 
varied activities of nation-wide endeavors have a 
clearing house and an information center at Wash- 
ington. University women young and old will seek 
membership in an association that has proved itself 
capable in business organization and aware of the 
social contribution that can be accorded members 
brought together in educational service, linking their 
distant community with the nation’s capital. 
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NEW VISTAS IN EDUCATION 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


OST of us can recall what school was like at the 
time of our childhood: rows of cumbersome 
iron-bound desks screwed to the floor in geometrical 
formation, with just enough space between to squeeze 
through, ugly walls covered with gray-streaked 
blackboards, the wall space on one side of the room 
cut by huge, bleak, bare windows, the atmosphere 
stale from lack of ventilation, and, above all, the 
death-like stillness that prevailed, broken only at 
specified times by the directions of the teacher or 
by the recitation. ‘There was the course of study to 
be followed in slices of a half-hour or so devoted daily 
to each subject, there were the text-books to give us 
the necessary information, and there was the teacher 
to set the daily tasks and to see that they were duly 
performed. Each 


chology during the nineteenth century have inevita- 
bly resulted in a more intelligent understanding of 
child-nature. It was John Fiske, I believe, that 
ardent disciple of Darwin, who in his fascinating 
essay, “The Meaning of Infancy” (which, by the 
way, should be in the list of “required reading” for 
every one who has to do with children), was the first 
to point out the fundamental importance of child- 
hood to the supremacy of the human race. 

This new scientific knowledge is gradually having 
its reflex upon educational practice. Recognition of 
its implications for education is largely due to the 
epoch-making work of Professor Dewey, who has 
integrated the findings of biology, psychology, and 
sociology into a fundamental philosophy of educa- 

tion, which forms 





day at a magic 
moment a bell re- 
leased our little 
band and we 
escaped home 
where, after a 
brief reprieve, we 
were caught up 
by home-work. 
Our lessons we 
committed to 
memory and re- 
cited upon, and 
thus, day by day, 
we gradually 
“fcovered the 
ground,” and in 
time forty little 
units as different 
from each other as could be, nevertheless advanced 
in mass formation to the next class, where much the 
same regime was carried on. In spite of conclusions 
that might have been reached by observing children 
under natural conditions, learning was looked upon 
as something obnoxious to the young, which must 
be imposed by force—unless expediency occasionally 
suggested cajolery. The heresy of thinking that the 
trouble might be with the educational process in- 
stead of with the child was a dangerous doctrine 
that the orthodox educational mind did not permit 
itself to entertain. If we give way, what will hap- 
pen? Chaos! 

This, then, is the traditional school, and it is still 
with us on all sides, as anyone can easily prove to 
himself by a little personal investigation. 

Fortunately, however, there is a new educational 
theory abroad which promises much. The great 
advances made in the sciences of biology and psy- 
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the basis for all 
educational re- 
construction now 
under way. In- 
stead of putting 
every child, what- 
ever his natural 
capacity, through 
the same pre- 
determined re- 
gime, modern 
education is being 
evolved dynami- 
‘ally to meet the 
needs of develop- 
ing child-nature. 





THE OLDER CHILDREN LEARN WHILE BUILDING A PLAYHOUSE 


LITTLE ONES 


In the curriculum 
there is no definite 
grourid to be cov- 
ered. The modern world is “so full of a number of 
things” it would be folly to attempt to encompass 
them all. Besides, there are any number of good 
encyclopaedias—not to speak of the numberless 
**Outlines”’—that one may consult upon every con- 
ceivable subject. Fortunately too this complex 
modern situation is met by the new psychological 
interpretation of mind, which looks upon it not as 
a storehouse to be filled with useful information, 
relying upon fickle memory to bring forth the 
needed bit upon some future occasion, but rather 
looks upon it as a power house, so that if latent 
powers are developed we can depend upon the 
mind’s own autonomy to meet a future intellectual 
situation as it arises. In other words, emphasis in 
education has shifted from teaching the young what 
to think to teaching them how to think. Consciously 
experimental in intention, modern education con- 
ceives of its task as exposing potentialities that are 
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within rather than in imposing conventionalities from 
without. 

Anyone who has not seen a school in operation in 
recent years would be amazed upon visiting a school 
of the new type. He would look in upon bright, 
sunny rooms, gaily decorated, often by the children 
themselves, with low windows opening perhaps in 
sections to admit the fresh air; in place of their on- 
bound desks he would find tables and chairs grouped 
in places convenient to carrying on work; instead of 
the ugly uninspiring text-books, he would see rows 
of fascinating books in low book-shelves inviting to 
excursions into all sorts of realms of thought; like- 
wise low-built closets filled with a variety of things 
luring one to a great range of experiment and ex- 
pression—the whole impression one of a place where 
wholesome work and play experiences suited to grow- 
ing boys and girls can be carried on. 

And in this setting, instead of the perfect picture of 
still life presented by the traditional schoolroom, 
where rows of inattentive children are passively 
seated listening in bored silence to the recitation 
(mark the term) by one of their number on a matter 
they all know about, one hears the busy hum of life 
which is the natural accompaniment when a group of 
human beings is actively engaged upon a matter of 
common interest to them. Yes, the children are 
committing the cardinal pedagogic sin of talking to 
each other! Perhaps a group is gathered about the 
sand-box reproducing in miniature by means of clay, 
dolls, toys, a scene from life in some distant country; 
another is working out codperatively a play dealing 
with the Pilgrims, mediaeval life, or some other 
phase of history, and making the scenery and the 
costumes for it; still another group may be discussing, 
under the leadership of one of their number, some 
problem, geographic, civic, or historic. Each mem- 
ber has previously made a study of some phase of the 
subject under discussion, and reports on it. Maps 
and pictures are examined, reference books are con- 
sulted, perhaps an excursion is planned to a museum 
or to some other source to prove a disputed point, 
and finally, it may be in the course of a week or more, 
certain conclusions may be reached and recorded in 
notebooks, each developed according to an individual 
pupil plan. 

Throughout all this activity the teacher is in the 
background, amiable and willing to help, but giving 
suggestions only when called upon to do so, or when 
she finds it necessary to direct the youthful investi- 
gators to some important phase of the subject which 
in their inexperience they might overlook. Thus it 
goes on day by day, through the skill of the teacher 
natural child activities being connected with the 
developing curriculum like a shuttle passing back and 
forth, weaving living and learning together into har- 
monious and joyous individual life patterns. 

Recently the term progressive education has come 


into use to designate the work of this new type of 
school. Ever since the early days of Professor 
Dewey’s experiment at the University of Chicago the 
number of these schools has increased by leaps and 
bounds. They are now dotted all over the United 
States and in other parts of the world as well. The 
concrete results of this modern philosophy of educa- 
tion are more observable in the elementary school 
than higher up; reform is working from below upward. 
Advance in secondary school practice, even in schools 
desirous of making changes, is still greatly hampered 
by the college entrance examinations—an anachi- 
ronism from the point of view of modern pedagogy. 
and a survival from the older regime. The influence 
of the new principles is as yet little felt in the realm 
of the college. Psychology and sociology have been 
recognized by college educators as subjects for stu- 
dents to study; they are apparently not yet seen to 
present the fundamental facts of human learning and 
behavior which should control the whole modus 
operandi of the college. 

It is perhaps natural that the small privately sup- 
ported schools should be more easily responsive in 
making educational changes than large cumbersome 
public school systems. Indeed it is difficult to jus- 
tify the segregation of children in private schools in a 
democracy, unless such schools accept the respon- 
sibility placed upon them by their greater advantages, 
by blazing new educational trails. But however 
great progress may be made in private schools it is 
not until new methods make a definite impression 
upon public schools that we may feel assured of their 
widespread and permanent influence upon American 
education. Constructive educators are everywhere 
at work in public school systems devising ways and 
means. May the day be not too far distant when the 
new and enriched educational opportunities granted 
here and there to a few scattered groups of children 
may be available for all the children of the land. 
Such opportunities are the inalienable birthright of 
every living child, and they are the crucial need of a 
world blindly searching for means of social regener- 
ation. 

Perhaps you may feel that Mr. Wells has exag- 
gerated the situation in declaring that “civilization 
is a race between education and catastrophy.” I 
choose rather to close upon the positive note, with 
the words of three philosophers who have thought 
much about these matters: 


**We come into the world as little children with un- 
developed powers, wherein lie latent all the boundless 
possibilities of a higher and grander humanity than 
has yet appeared upon the earth.”—Joun Fiske. 

**T believe that education is the fundamental method 
of social progress and reform. . By law and 
punishment, by social agitation and discussion, so- 
ciety can regulate and form itself in a more or less 
haphazard or chance way. But through education 
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society can formulate its own purposes, can organize 
its own means and resources, and thus shape itself 
with definiteness and economy in the direction in 
which it wishes to move.”—Joun Dewey. 
**Education should not aim at a passive awareness 
of dead facts, but at an activity directed towards the 
world that our efforts are to create. It should be in- 
spired not by regretful hankering after the extinct 
beauties of Greece and the Renaissance, but by the 
shining vision of the society that is yet to be, of the 
triumphs that thought will achieve in the time to come, 
and of the ever-widening horizon of man’s survey over 
the universe. ‘Those who are taught in this spirit will 
he filled with life and hope and joy, able to bear their 
part in bringing mankind a future less somber than 
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the past, with faith in the glory that human effort 
can create.””—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


As mothers, as teachers, as social workers, as 
voters, as college women and recipients of the best 
education our time had to offer, the opportunity and 
responsibility for initiating and supporting vital 
changes in education are ours. The American Asso- 
ciation of University Women has accepted the 
challenge in undertaking its educational program, 
and through its widespread and influential member- 
ship holds within itself the possibility of making an 
effective contribution in the choice between catas- 
trophe and civilization. 
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RE-ROUTING WOMAN’S EDUCATION 


By Exizasetu ELitiorr WELLINGTON 


NEW word-citizen has crept into our vocabu- 
lary, eluding our immigration laws. Its name 
is Euthenics and it is of Greek origin like its cousin 
Eugenics, both of whom have to do with welfare. 
Eugenics is concerned with the welfare of the race 
through heredity, and Euthenics with the welfare 
of the race through environment. Most of us 
understand pretty clearly what we mean by eugenics, 
having been familiar enough with the idea of breeding 
animals and plants from certain strains in order to 
accomplish certain results to be able to transfer the 
idea to human beings quite easily; although our 
reaction to it as applied to humanity ranges all the 
way from “blasphemous,” through *“‘ impracticable,” 
to “the best hope of the race.” 


But when it comes to environment, which is much 
less mysterious than heredity, we shake our heads 
dolefully and marshal our well-worn proverbs, such 
as, “You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
sar,” and “Blood will tell.” 

We know at least one case when it did not tell 
what it was expected to. In 1923 Sophie Van 5. 
Theis, a daughter of Vassar by the way, made 
a survey of the careers of adopted children of the 
State Charities Aid Association, the first of its kind. 
In so far as possible, the children that the Association 
had placed for adoption eighteen or twenty years 
ago, were sought out with a view to finding whether 
they had turned out well or ill. The standard for 
“turning out well’ was decided in advance to be 
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RE-ROUTING WOMAN’S EDUCATION . 


that they should be capable of managing themselves 
and their affairs with ordinary prudence, should be 
self-supporting and living according to the moral 
standards of their communities. Of the 910 children 
investigated 77 per cent were found to have turned 
out well according to that standard, although 84 
per cent of this successful group of people were 
known to have been handicapped by bad parentage 
on one side or both. Heredity had done its worst 
for them, but by giving them the environment of 
good homes and kind foster parents they had been 
converted from human wastage to self-respecting 
citizens. 

Vassar College believes that the time has come to 
study more scientifically the effect of environment 
on human beings, not merely such effects as we see 
in this case of a group of unfortunate orphans, who 
by being transplanted into good homes were diverted 
from almost inevitably evil courses into paths of 
pleasantness and peace, but the effect of environment 
on human beings in general, and the possibility that 
if we could bring about as marked an improvement 
in our ordinary conditions of living we might ac- 
complish even more splendid results for humanity. 
And who, says Vassar, has so much power to create 
a favorable or unfavorable environment, and who 
will have so much influence over the lives of the 
people who will live in it, as the girls who are soon 
to become the homemakers and mothers of the next 
generation? 

From the dawn of history woman has kept the 
home fires burning, whether in cave or house. All 
young children have been her care, solely in her care 
during those impressionable first six years which are 
now recognized as the most important of life. The 
care, if not the cure, of all sick people has always been 
her business, and it has only been in very recent years 
that that has been considered a profession. Florence 
Nightingale first persuaded the world that “‘ soothing 
the fevered brow” was not the whole story of nurs- 
ing, and that even admitting woman’s undoubted 
instinct for being a “ ministering angel” people would 
not die quite so fast if they were given intelligent 
and trained care when they were sick or wounded. 

No one has ever disputed with woman the privilege 
of caring for the old and the feeble and the dependent. 

Within the last generation, too, she has developed 
a new function. Only a short time before Vassar 
opened, women were still spinning and weaving and 
knitting and sewing all the family garments and 
household linens; preserving as well as preparing 
the family foods the year around; making the soap, 
the candles, and nearly all the articles her family 
used. But in the last seventy-five years instead of 
heing the director of a small factory she has become 
the family bursar. Instead of making, she buys. 
Through her hands passes the greater part of the 
vast stream of the country’s wealth. 


There has been intensive study for many years of 
the science and mechanics of production, of mer- 
chandising, salesmanship, distribution, advertising, 
but there has been no science or technique of con- 
sumption, although consumption ultimately regulates 
production. To “deliver the goods” has been the 
whole duty of man, and to deliver them in larger 
and larger quantities each year. But is receiving 
the goods the whole duty of woman? Must she not, 
in self-defense even, learn to discriminate and choose 
wisely what, from this ever-mounting pile of goods 
on her doorstep, she will admit into her home? 
What will be a help and not a hindrance to the 
growth of her children and the well-being of her 
family group? 

Environment, like charity, begins at home, but does 
not end there. The well-being of the family depends 
on the healthful conditions of the community; the 
development of the children depends on the kind of 
schools, churches, libraries, museums, playgrounds, 
Scout troups, that are available. 

More than 60 per cent of Vassar’s graduates will 
meet these problems as wives and mothers; another 
15 per cent will meet them as teachers, librarians and 
social workers. And the figures for Vassar may be 
assumed to serve with reasonable accuracy for the 
other women’s colleges, and yet up to 1924 there 
has been no reference in the catalogues or curricula 
of the liberal arts colleges to the existence of the 
homemaker, no focusing of the sciences on the better- 
ment of environment and of the children who are to 
grow up in it. 

In Vassar’s new Division of Euthenics are in- 
cluded many aspects of the physical sciences, the 
social sciences, and that youngest sister of the 
sciences, psychology. The courses are many of them 
old courses but with a new emphasis. It is no longer 
science-for-its-own-sake, but  science-for-our-sakes. 
Chemistry is studied in its application to foods, or 
to civic problems. Physiology includes child hy- 
giene, nutrition, industrial hygiene, and_ public 
health. Psychology covers child psychology, social 
psychology, physiological psychology. Economics 
ranges from the family to programs of social re- 
organization, labor problems, charities and correc- 
tions, public finance. Courses in botany, zoélogy and 
political science are also included in the Division 
of Euthenics, because of their bearing on human 
environment.! 

The reaction of the educational world to the new 
departure has been most favorable. Doctor Bird 
Baldwin, Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Sta- 
tion, writes, “I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
your plan, as outlined.”” Dean Seashore of Iowa 
State University hopes that “Vassar will take this 

1 This is of course not a complete list of either subjects or courses 


included under the Division of Euthenics in the Vassar College 
Catalogue of 1925-1926. 
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project so seriously that the college may really be- 
come the centre of leadership for this new movement 
which is destined to be fostered in a large number 
of institutions in the near future.” Doctor Arnold 
Gesell, the well-known child psychologist of Yale, 
has been an ardent supporter and one of the Euthen- 
ics lecturers at Vassar. Doctor Tilney of the New 
York Post-Graduate School of Medicine, goes even 
further than Vassar. He says: “‘The topic proposed 
as the theme of this course, namely the study and 
practise of efficient living, is not only alluring but, 
as you say, covers an enormous field, one which 
should be assiduously cultivated, and in my opinion 
is to constitute the main object of university educa- 
tion, in fact of all education.” 

In 1923 John Palmer Gavit of the Nation wrote 
a series of articles on American colleges which 
were published in the Boston Herald. The one on 
Vassar appeared January 2, 1924, and contained the 
following comment: 

“Vassar College has removed herself from the list 
of institutions maintained, so far as official literature 
is concerned, by celibates for celibates. Of the eight 
colleges, four for women and four for men, visited on 
this pilgrimage, Vassar is the only one which recog- 
nizes Officially the existence of such a being as the 
homemaker. The phrase actually occurs in print 
on page 160 of the 58th annual catalogue: ‘ Euthenics 
—Courses in studies usually offered in the field of the 
adaptation of the individual to environment (as Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards defined in her term Euthenics) 
will be found in the Vassar curriculum. ... Stu- 
dents interested may make selections from this list 
which will afford foundation either for further train- 
ing in the professional schools or for the general ex- 
perience of the homemaker.’ The courses listed 
under this head are by no means new. Many of 
them are to be found in the curriculum of any 
first-class college of liberal arts. The point is that 
there for the first time in the history of Vassar is 
open recognition of the fact that liberal education 
has a direct significance in reference to human na- 
ture’s daily use in the most important relationship 
of life.” 

But novel as this idea appears to be in the educa- 
tional world it is not really beyond the range of vision 
of Vassar’s founder. When Matthew Vassar met 
with his board of trustees at Commencement in 
June 1868, he read to them his usual “Communica- 
tion” in which these sentences occurred: “‘ There is 
one more topic to which I desire to call your atten- 
tion, and upon which I would offer a few suggestions. 
That is to establish a regular system of education 
for women, peculiarly adapted to the fitness and 
wants of women’s life, similar to those in universities 
for young men. [Italics mine.] I would suggest 
the appointment of a committee of ladies, whose duty 
it should be to organize and define the course of 


education for women... and thus establish a 
regular course for the future which would be known 
as having emanated from Vassar College. For it is 
quite certain that if we only follow in the old beaten 
path we will make no progress. We do no more than 
others have done before us. We are only copyists 
and not progressionists. My motto is Progress.” 
And just before he reached that point, “the Founder 
faltered, the manuscript fell from his hands and he 
sank back and died.” 

For a great many years following that dramatic 
death Vassar was too much occupied in defending the 
rights of women to a liberal education to wish to 
deviate from the well-beaten paths. That women 
should be allowed to tread in them at all meant 
adventure and progress. It required real courage 
for a girl to go to college in those early days; she had 
to prove so much—first that she could accomplish 
the same prodigious mental tasks that her brother 
did, and second that she would not be one whit 
different from her sisters if she did accomplish them. 
But those heroic days are over, and the girls flock 
into college as nonchalantly as the boys now—for the 
sake of the “college life,” the “friends you make,” 
the general training, because a college degree is a 
business asset, because it was too soon to stop school, 
because “Father and Mother wanted me to.” No 
one but a Rip Van Winkle would laugh at Vassar’s 
Folly now. 

It was one of Vassar’s graduates of the heroic days, 
Ellen Swallow (later Mrs. R. H. Richards) who 
coined the word Euthenics, using it as the title for 
a book. She had become a chemist and a sanitation 
engineer of note as well as a wife and head of a house- 
hold famous for its hospitality and charm—a com- 
bination of achievements of which a woman of any 


era might be proud. She was a pioneer in affairs 


of the home and is regarded as the Founder of the 
Home Economics movement in this country. But 
her vision was broader than the conduct of the 
individual home or the sanitation of the individual 
town. It included the technique of household and 
town management, but she saw them as part of a 
larger human problem—that of the betterment of 
living conditions for the sake of securing more 
efficient human beings. 

Another of Vassar’s graduates, Julia Lathrop, 
organizer and first chief of the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington, approached this subject from the 
angle of her interest in the welfare of children which 
had been the field of her life-work. In an address 
delivered at Vassar’s Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, in 1915, she proposed “training in original 
research applied to the life and interests of the 
family” as the “highest education for women.” 
“The one great avocation,” she said, “constantly 
requiring the unsparing service of millions of women 
is the rearing of children and the conduct of a house- 
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hold. The most universal and essential of employ- 
ments it remains the most neglected by science. . . . 
As a few evidences of the need of study of the 
family we may remind ourselves that we do not 
understand life at its source, nor the reasons for its 
known wastage; we do not know how many children 
are born nor how many die, nor why they die. . . . 
We do not know the constitution of the American 
family. . . . We do not know how extensive is the 
industrial employment of married women, nor its 
effect upon children and family life. ... It is no 
less than a revolution which is implied. Its aim 
is to give to the work of the women heads of the 
household the status of a profession.” 

Thus fifty years from the opening of Vassar was 
indicated for the first time the possible scope of that 
“regular system of education for women, peculiarly 
adapted to the fitness and wants of woman’s life, 
similar to those in the universities for young men.” 
Even in 1868 Matthew Vassar saw that education 
for women’s special work should be, not manual nor 
technical, but professional in spirit. 

But it was to be still a few years before this re- 
orienting of women’s education was actually to take 
place. In 1922 the death of Vassar’s much valued 
Director of Halls forced a reconsideration of the 
housekeeping end of Vassar College. Mrs. John 
Wood Blodgett of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
made chairman of a committee of trustees, all of 
whom were alumnae of the college, to discover a 
new Director of Halls and to reorganize the house- 
hold conduct of the college upon a thoroughly modern 
basis. Mrs. Blodgett made a coast to coast trip of 
the United States, visiting and studying intensively 
thirty-four colleges and universities. ‘“‘As_ time 
went on,” she said in an article for the Vassar 
Quarterly, ‘investigation grew to include a study of 
organization and curricula, educational standards, 
methods and equipment. It ended by being a gen- 
eral survey of women’s education.” 

Having outlined the plan for offering this field 
of Euthenics as a subject for major study, which 
involved two years of research on the part of this 
“committee of ladies’”” who were constantly acting 
in codperation with the general trustee body and the 
faculty, Mrs. Blodgett’s next step was to provide 
a building for it. For that purpose Mr. and Mrs. 
Blodgett have given together $550,000, the largest 
gift ever made to Vassar since the Founder himself 
bestowed the bulk of his fortune upon it. 

As this is to serve a new purpose in education 
prolonged study is being given to the plans. In 
general the idea is to build it in collegiate Gothic 
around three sides of a cloistered court—one wing 
to be devoted to the physical sciences, one to the 
social sciences, and the center to administration. 
There will also be studios for domestic architecture 
and interior decoration, laboratories for research, 


a museum, a special library, and a suite of rooms 
for the Director of Euthenics, who will be under the 
cruel necessity, which most of us escape, of practising 
what she preaches. 

The first summer school in Euthenics is to be held 
at Vassar, July 8 to August 8, as announced in the 
April JourNAL. It is open to graduates of colleges 
of approved standing. The outline of study is in- 
serted here in full, not only for the sake of those of 
our numbers who might wish to attend,! but to make 
clear how Vassar is approaching this vaguely tre- 
mendous problem of “human relationships and en- 
vironmental influences.” 


I. Family Relationships 
A. Husband and Wife 
B. Motherhood 
1. Child Hygiene 
a. The hygienic routine 
b. Nutrition 
c. Recreation 
d. Children’s diseases, 
after affects 
2. Child Psychology 
a. Child development 
b. Behavior problems 
C. The Father in the Family 
DD. Individual Adjustments 
1. Mental Hygiene 
a. Social relations 
b. Environmental influences 
c. Recreation 
2. Nutrition 
3. Economics 
E. The Family in the Eyes of the Law 
II. The Family as an Economic Unit 
A. Production 
1. Service 
2. Labor 
a. Household technology 
b. Cookery 
c. Home nursing 
d. Horticulture 
B. Consumption and Utilization 
1. The family finances 
2. The time factor 
C. The Family in Relation to the Community 


prevention, care and 


Besides her new Euthenics Building Vassar is 
looking forward to the establishment on her campus 
of a small nursery with room for about ten babies, 
which would be loaned them by some of the child- 
caring agencies which would retain their control 
over them. There will also be a nursery school, 
comparable to the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School 
in Detroit, to accommodate twenty or thirty children 
of pre-school age. This group of children can be 
brought to the co!lege daily and left there from 
nine until four, as is customary in nursery schools. 


1 All inquiries and applications for admission should be addressed 
to the Executive Secretary, Institute of Euthenics, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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For an opportunity to study and work with chil- 
dren of school age Vassar would coéperate with the 
Dutchess County Schools and Clinics. 

The next step will be the establishment of a gradu- 
ate school for research in problems of home and 
family and community—a school of social engineer- 
ing, analogous to those great schools of engineering 
which have contributed so much to industry. 

The idea that lies back of all these enterprises is, 
first, to make the college itself a demonstration 
of right living; second, to offer there such an educa- 
tion that its graduates will not feel that their choice 
in life must be, Marriage or a career? but will see 
marriage as a career and homemaking as an occupa- 
tion involving no less professional skill than law or 
journalism; third, to offer a place and an equipment 
for further research in the science of controllable en- 
vironment. 


It is not intended to establish another school of 
home economics. Such training is already being 
offered satisfactorily by the universities and special 
schools. What the world needs is not more emphasis 
on technique so much as a philosophy of living, 
which will give us health, beauty, leisure, and right 
relations between husband and wife, parents and 
children, home and community. These things lie 
in women’s domain especially and the effort of a 
foremost woman’s college to gather and impart 
available knowledge concerning them, and to offer 
means for further study, is a significant forward step 
in education. If it proves to be a step in the right 
direction its example will spread rapidly and who 
shall say that in consequence we may not make an 
appreciable advance in the mastery of the art of 
living? 


INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


By MARrGuUERITE FE. JONES 


peg gee mennge’ the world today is awake 
to the existence of “‘the language barrier.” 
Many accept this barrier as inevitable, like recurring 
wars between nations. Yet for years far-sighted 
individuals have worked for a basis of concord be- 
tween nations, one significant result of such efforts 
being the League of Nations. And because since the 
inception of the League several wars have been 
averted, even governments are now hoping for the 
abolition of war. But the League is only one of 
many steps forward, each of which was once derided. 
Steamships, railway trains, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
wireless, the eight-hour day, woman suffrage,—all 
were pronounced absurd. We need not then be 
distressed if we meet ridicule in our advocacy of a 
neutral, international, auxiliary, synthetic language, 
an idea not new, but increasingly favored today by 
large groups everywhere, groups representative of 
almost every conceivable activity. 

Few of us realize to what extent various systems 
and codes in art, music, etc., are already internation- 
alized. A musical score of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March is intelligible to the musicians of every country. 
The deaf of all nations have an international sign 
language, many of these signs familiar to North 
American Indians and also African tribes. Mrs. 
Akeley, who recently spent a year in Africa shooting 
big game, tells of her experiences with this sign lan- 
guage when she was alone for months among natives, 
none of whom could speak English. Recently elec- 
trical engineers from all over the world met in New 
York and spent days working on internationalization 
of scientific terms. The world is accustomed to 
mathematical symbols, chemical formulae, tele- 


graphic codes, etc.; we hardly realize that their adop- 
tion in most cases was preceded by international 
conference. 

Any presentation of the needs for an international 


auxiliary language must be prefaced by insistent em- 


phasis upon the word “‘auxiliary.””. The language 
is not to supplant any existing language, it will be 
secondary to all national languages and in conflict 
with none. An international language is a special 
tool for a special purpose, the use: and growth of 
national languages will be no more affected by the 
adoption of a synthetic international language than 
longhand has been affected by stenography. The 
word “synthetic”’ raises the question, “‘Why not use 
an existing language or strive to revive Latin?” So 
far as Latin goes the vocabulary is inadequate; large 
numbers of modern words would have to be added. 
Moreover, ease in learning is an essential requirement 
for an international language and all national lan- 
guages, dead or living, present irregularities in spell- 
ing, pronunciation, grammar, etc. A serious argu- 
ment against modern languages is international 
jealousy which would render it impossible to adopt 
any one of them. Experiences at League of Nations 
conferences clearly indicate this. Yet everybody 
deplores the large expenditures for interpreters and 
for printed translations, and the intolerable loss of 
time involved. Although the League has not as yet 
formally adopted an international language, the 
Secretary-General and the Vice-Secretary have ex- 
pressed themselves as favorable to the movement, and 
the Assembly in 1924 definitely recognized Esperanto 
in the field of international telegraphy. 

For an adequate history of the movement the 
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reader is referred to an Outline for Group Discussion 
to appear in our October issue. It is interesting to 
note that Descartes mentions the ideal as early as 
1629, and that Volapuk, which was invented in 1879, 
had a considerable though, for various reasons in- 
herent in its formation, a short-lived success. Since 
that time Esperanto, Ido, Idiom Neutral, Romanol, 
Latino Sine Flexione, Occidental and a bewildering 
host of other languages, have been invented. But 
there are indications that the period of experiment is 
drawing to a close and that those who are enthusias- 
tic for the underlying ideal will soon be able to unite 
in support of some one language. The International 
Auxiliary Language Association (I. A. L. A.), while 
taking a neutral position, presents a definite program 
of organized research to be based upon the great work 
of the past and to be guided by those who are experts 
in the field. 

Although the value of a cause cannot be wholly 
estimated by those who espouse it, the I. A. L. A. 
counts among its adherents the Vice-President of the 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the President 
of the Radio Corporation, many college presidents 
and professors, including illustrious men of Yale, 
Harvard and Columbia, prominent editors and men 
and women holding leading positions in the church 
and in many important organizations. Abroad the 
movement has the sympathy of men of prestige in 
many fields including Belin, the inventor of the trans- 
mission of photos by wireless, Benes, the Foreign 
Minister of Czeckoslovakia, Gilbert Murray of Ox- 
ford. Those who have attended conferences where 
business was intolerably slowed up by the use of 
three, four or even five official languages will not be 
surprised to learn of resolutions in favor of inter- 
national language adopted by scores of organizations 
like the Red Cross, the International Federation of 
University Women, Leagues of Youth, and Chambers 
of Commerce. Science is especially concerned since 
humanitarian contributions of scientists in obscure 
countries often remain inaccessible for years because 
of the language barrier. For instance, Pavlov’s 
works are recognized by psychologists everywhere as 
invaluable, but because he wrote in Russian, they 
have remained for thirty years practically unknown. 
In quite another field we have many radio authorities 
declaring that radio will force the adoption of an in- 
ternational language. The Pope has thrice given 
Esperanto conferences his Apostolicblessing. Indeed 
the resolution introduced by the Mayor of Stockholm 
at the September meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union held in Washington which pronounced “a 
world language” “‘a spiritual necessity for mankind” 
voices what is becoming the sentiment of the forward- 
looking people of the world. 

Nor is all this mere longing and planning. Of the 
various international languages already in existence, 
Esperanto is rapidly achieving widespread use. In 


1922 a League of Nations report stated that Espe- 
ranto was being taught inthe day schools of 320 towns 
in 17 countries and in evening classes in 1,200 towns 
in 39 countries. In 1925 the British Trade Union 
Conference recommended Esperanto as an official 
language. The International Labor Office, convinced 
by quotations in 219 newspapers in 91 languages of 
information published originally only in Esperanto, 
has consented to regular issues in Esperanto. Ten 
thousand Esperanto grammars were sold in Japan 
last year. The Paris Chamber of Commerce prints 
its bills of lading in both French and Esperanto. Eu- 
ropean radio stations are broadcasting in Esperanto. 
The Universal Esperanto Association has nearly 
10,000 dues-paying members. ‘There is in addition a 
Labor Esperanto Association with 4,000 members. 
At one International Esperanto Conference 5,000 
attended. Ido has had occasional conferences, with 
one to two hundred in attendance. Universities are 
beginning to codperate. Last summer at Geneva, 
courses were given in Esperanto on widely varied sub- 
jects by professors from the Universities of Geneva, 
London, Pekin, Madrid, and other places. Similar 
courses will be offered at Edinburgh this summer. 
Columbia University Summer Session 1926 will give 
an Esperanto course. In Japan several professors 
of medicine have published original treatises in Es- 
peranto. The subject is taught in many schools in 
Europe and is being gradually introduced into sev- 
eral progressive schools in this country. Volunteer 
groups are studying Esperanto or Ido at Vassar, 
Hunter, and Mt. Holyoke. Jesperson, the noted 
philologist, is so interested that he has become lin- 
guistic advisor of the I. A. L. A. 

Important advantages of Esperanto are its syn- 
thetic character and its simplicity, which makes it 
remarkably easy to master. It is structurally regu- 
lar; one root has only one meaning, every noun ends 
in 0; every adjective in a; derivatives are formed by 
adding affixes. For instance, patro, father, becomes 
patra, paternal; patre, paternally; patreco, father- 
hood; patrino, mother; patrineco, motherhood. 
‘Love suffereth long and is kind.” ‘La amo longe 
suferas, kaj bonfaras.’’ Professor Findlay, of Man- 
chester University, England, after conducting an 
experiment with secondary school teachers states that 
three weeks of intensive study suffices for a mastery 
of essentials and the acquiring of a fluency in Espe- 
rantoseldom gained in German or French after twelve 
months’ study abroad. A Japanese government 
representative sent to investigate American railroad 
construction understands and speaks English with 
difficulty though he has studied it many years longer 
than Esperanto, which he speaks and understands 
perfectly. He was met in California by Esperantists 
and traveled across the continent using Esperanto, 
being met in each city by American Esperanto dele- 
gates. 
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Though artistic felicity is hardly to be expected in 
an invented language, there is an advantage even 
artistically in the use of Esperanto. A French book, 
for instance, translated into English by an English- 
man, often loses the spirit of the French people and 
France. ‘Translated by a Frenchman the English is 
rarely idiomatic. But a translation into Esperanto, 
made by a Frenchman, is likely to retain the native 
flavor while achieving perfection in the new tongue. 
That this often happens is evidenced by many de- 
lightful translations including the Esperanto Bible, 
considered by some people of literary taste as one of 
the most beautiful translations ever made into any 
language. However, for a world language literary 
quality is a minor point compared to the international 
availability which is undoubtedly required. Already 
4,000 books have been printed in Esperanto; 85 
periodicals are regularly published init. Interesting, 
too, is the fact that some books have been written 
originally in Esperanto. Notable among them is one, 
now translated into French, telling the true story of a 
Bulgarian pioneer from the time when he was con- 
sidered a lamentable fanatic to the day when he saw 


Esperanto introduced into the schools of his country 
by Parliamentary decree. 

In 1878 before any international language had been 
invented Nietzche wrote “. . . in some far-off future, 
there will be a new language, used at first as a lan- 
guage of commerce, then as a language of intellectual 
intercourse, then for all, as surely as, some time or 
other, there will be aviation.” ‘“‘As surely as, some 
time or other, there will be aviation!” Aviation 
came two decades ago. Nietzche’s prophecy with 
regard to language also is being fulfilled. His final 
step in the adoption of an international language was 
its use “for all.”’ This is a far cry and not the most 
urgent need. Yet unquestionably when an inter- 
national language becomes universal it will be of in- 
estimable value to humanity. Its line will go out 
through all the earth and its words to the end of the 
world, and the simplest needs of men and their 
deepest thoughts will find no barrier of language, and 
the brotherhood of man will be nearer its fulfillment. 


Nore.—Questions concerning this article or material mentioned 
in it should be addressed to Miss Jones, International Auxiliary 
Language Association, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 


HE Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, 

Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, sends in the following news 
of A. A. U. W. Fellows past and present, and of the 
work of her committee: 


AWARDS FOR 1926-27 


Award of Fellowships for 1926-27 has been made as 
follows: 

A. A. U. W. InrernationaL Fettowsuip: Tatiania 
Warscher is a doctor of Philosophy of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Petrograd. She is now working at the German 
Institute of Archaeology in Rome. She will continue her 
research on Pompeii, on which she has already published a 
book that has appeared in English, French and Russian. 
Dr. Warscher has already done distinguished work in her 
field in spite of the tremendous obstacles set in her path by 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 

A. A. U. W. Latin-American FELLOwsuip: Mary W. 
Williams, Ph.D. Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Professor of History, Goucher College, one of the most 
brilliant of women historians, and an authority on Spanish- 
American history, has been appointed to the Latin- 
American Fellowship to make a study of the higher educa- 
tion of women in Latin-America with a view to furnishing 
information to the Committee on Fellowships for the 
development of a sound policy of aiding Latin-American 
women towards higher educational achievement. 

AuicE FrReeMAN PatmMeR Memoriat FELLOWSHIP: 
Viola S. Barnes, A.B., A.M. (University of Nebraska), 
Ph.D. (Yale), Associate Professor of History, Mt. Holyoke 
College, has already published a book on “‘The Dominion 
of New England” and numerous scholarly articles. She 


proposes to continue her study of “‘England’s Policy To- 
ward New England in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Tue Saran BerLiInerR Memoriat FeLLowsuip: Helen 
Downes, A.B., A.M. (Columbia University), as Sarah 
Berliner Fellow will carry on research in biochemistry. 
She is now at work in this field at Cambridge University, 
England. Miss Downes is on leave from’ her work at the 
Peking, China, Medical College, where she has been both 
research investigator and lecturer. 

THe Rose Sipgwick Memortat Fetitowsuip: Dr. 
Evelyn Lucas, M.S. (Bristol, England), will study psychi- 
atry at Harvard, specializing in American methods of 
handling problems of abnormal behavior and delinquency 
in children and young adults. 

A. A. U. W. European Fetiowsuie: Elizabeth Acly, 
A.B. (Wellesley), who has made an enviable record at 
Wellesley, proposes to determine the molecular structure of 
certain tautomeric diketones, working under Victor Henri 
at Zurich. 

A. A. U. W. Marcarer E. Matrsy Fetitowsuip (an- 
nounced as the Undesignated Fellowship): Esther Caukin, 
A.B. (Mills College), will conduct research on ‘Peace 
Proposals of the Central Powers, 1914-18,” using the 
Hoover War Library. 

Tue Put Mu Fetiowsurp: Alma J. Neill, Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), Associate Professor of Physiology, 
University of Oklahoma, will conduct research in Gyne- 
cology. 

Tue AvpHa X1 Detta FeLiowsuip: Cecelia Riegel, 
M.S. (University of Pennsylvania), will work towards her 
doctor’s degree in the field of Physiological Chemistry, 
investigating the problem of Lactic Acid Metabolism. 

Tue Gamma Put Beta Linpsey BARBEE FELLOWSHIP: 
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Dorothy A. Koch, A.B. (University of California), has 
been appointed to work on “‘Standardization of Methods 
of Examination for Parasitic Protozoa.” 

The records presented by the successful applicants 
were brilliant. Indeed many of those to whom we 
could make no award had done excellent work and 
were worthy of financial aid. It was a source of re- 
gret to the Committee that so few fellowships were 
available and that women of ability, bent on achiev- 
ing excellence in their field, should be left to strive 
without encouragement and support when common- 
place and ordinary students are being assisted so 
generously. 

Fifty-three women made application for the 
A. A. U. W. Undesignated Fellowship, and of these 
at least ten had already shown talents of a high order, 
promising future accomplishment that would bring 
honor to any organization. Only one award was 
possible. 

The applicants for each of the fellowships was as 
follows: The A. A. U. W. Undesignated, 53; the 
A. A. U. W. European, 21; for any for which eligible, 
17; Alpha Xi Delta, 11; Boston Alumnae, 11; The 
Phi Mu, 10; The Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship, 7; 
the Latin-American, 6; the Sarah Berliner, 2; the 
Alice Freeman Palmer, 2. 

The general increase in the number of candidates is 
noteworthy, but the number of candidates for the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship and the Sarah 
Berliner Fellowship this year is too small. The 
number has never been large, owing to the advanced 
training and rare ability required of those who hold 
these fellowships. The foundation of new fellow- 
ships bearing larger stipends, open to women and for 
work equally advanced, may tend to reduce the 
number of applicants for these two important fellow- 
ships and might conceivably lower their prestige. 
It seems desirable in any case to extend and develop 
present methods of making known our awards to 
increase the number of competitors. Plans have 
been made for a new type of Announcement for 
College and University Bulletin Boards. The co- 
operation of heads of departments as well as that of 
deans is to be sought, and alumnae magazines are 
to be used as channels for making known our fellow- 
ships, as well as journals of scientific and learned 
societies. 

The educational preparation of applicants is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


Candidates holding A.B. degrees................. 16 
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7 “« MS. ee CC ePT TC TTC TS 3 
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Candidates choosing America for residence during 


tenure of the fellowships numbered forty-three. 
Ten applicants selected England, eight France, three 
Germany, two Spain, two Switzerland, and one 
Mexico. The fields designated for study were 
Romance Languages 12, History 11, English 8, 
Mathematics and Science 20 (Bacteriology 2, Chem- 
istry 5, Medicine 4, Physiology 3, Psychology 2, 
Public Health 1, Mathematics and Physics 3), Edu- 
cation 4, Economics 3, Law 1, Religious Education 2, 
Art and Archaeology 2, Classics 2, Philosophy 1. 

The American applicants came from 9 different 
institutions, those sending in the largest number of 
candidates being Columbia University with 7 appli- 
cants and Bryn Mawr with 6. 

For the International Fellowship there were 24 
candidates, distributed as follows: Australia 1, 
Austria 3, Belgium 2, Bulgaria 3, Canada 1, England 
2, France 2, Ireland 2, Italy 2, New Zealand 2, Russia 
1, Spain 1, Switzerland 2. 

It is gratifying to note the general increase in the 
number of applicants for the International Fellow- 
ship and that countries that have newly formed fed- 
erations are ready with able competitors. For the 
first time France, Spain and Switzerland sent in appli- 
cations. The ability and distinguished accomplish- 
ment of many of these women made the selection of 
the International Fellow a work of great difficulty. 
Never has there presented itself to the Committee a 
more splendid galaxy of talent. Ten had already 
obtained the Ph.D. and M.D. degrees, and many 
had established reputations as original thinkers. 

Thus a grand total of 92 applications for our fellow- 
ships were received, 68 American women and 24 from 
women in foreign countries. The task of scrutinizing 
the documents submitted is becoming increasingly 
arduous. It has been decided that the final date for 
receiving applications must be advanced to January 1 
to allow sufficient time for the examination and 
organization of the material presented, prior to the 
meeting of the Committee. The issue of the An- 
nouncement of Fellowships will likewise be advanced 
to give those interested in applying enough time. 
The Fellowship Announcement has frequently been 
delayed awaiting confirmation of fellowships be- 
stowed by other organizations but administered by 
the A. A. U. W. Fellowship Committee. The Com- 
mittee has endeavored to rectify this situation in its 
recommendations for acceptance of fellowships by 
the Association. 

It is impossible at this date to state what the com- 
plete list of fellowships available for 1927-28 will be, 
as we do not yet have in hand guarantees of the fel- 
lowships raised by other organizations that will be 
available. The following memorial fellowships held 
in trust by the A. A. U. W. and the A. A. U. W. fel- 
lowships can be announced now, for the academic 
year 1927-28. For these applications must be made 
by January 1, 1927. 
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The Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellow- 


The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship. . 

The Sarah Berliner Memorial Fellowship. ....... 

The Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship 

The A. A. U. W. International Fellowship 

The A. A. U. W. European Fellowship 

The A. A. U. W. Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. . 

The A. A. U. W. New Fellowship, designated for 
1927-28 for Study of the Preschool Child 


1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


1,500 


Four other fellowships will probably be awarded, 
ranging in value from $800 to $1,000. The Latin- 
American Fellowship will remain in abeyance until a 
report has been received from Professor Mary W. 
Williams with recommendations as to the best 
method by which our Association can aid the higher 
education of women in Latin-America. 

It is a great source of satisfaction to the Committee 
on Fellowships that stipends for our own fellowships 
have been increased uniformly to $1,500, and that 
most of the memorial fellowships that we administer 
have been increased by following a policy of biennial 
or triennial awards. It is now widely recognized 
that a fellowship must bear a stipend of not less 
than $1,500. The growth in our membership has 
enabled us not only to increase stipends of existing 
fellowships, but to offer in addition for 1927-28 a 
second new undesignated fellowship of $1,500. It 
will not be possible for us to make such an award 
annually. The Board of Directors has sanctioned 
that candidates wishing to specialize in the scientific 
study of the preschool child be given preference over 
other applicants for this special 1927-28 fellowship. 

The Board also sanctioned that the name Margaret 
E. Maltby be attached to the fellowship announced 
in October, 1925, as a New Undesignated Fellowship 
for this year, 1926-27, in recognition of the devoted 
service rendered by the former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships to the higher education of 
women through her fellowship work. The extent 
of this service can scarcely be adequately estimated 
by the members of the Association. During the 
past twelve months over 300 letters have been re- 
ceived by the Chairman of the Committee. Pro- 
fessor Maltby handled a burden but little less with 
totally inadequate assistance yet with remarkable 
success. Her rich experience covering over 14 years 
places her in the position of knowing more intimately 
trends in the higher education of women than any 
one else in the country. She is now engaged in 
writing a brief history of the fellowship work of the 
Association during her chairmanship. 


PUBLICATIONS BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN FELLOWS 
The following publications by A. A. U. W. Fellows have 
been received during the past year: 


Dr. Lenore Brecuer, A. A. U. W. INTERNATIONAL 
FELLow, 1924-25: 


1. Die Bedingungen fiir Fihlerfiisse bei Dixippus (Carau- 
sius) Morosus Br. et Redt. (Homodsis bei Arthro- 
poden, VII, Mitteilungen Archiv fiir Mikroskopische 
Anatomie und Entwicklungsmechanik.) Band 102, 
Heft 4, July, 1924. 

. Die Puppenfirbungen des Kohlweislings, Pieris brassi- 
cae L. Archiv fiir Mikrospopische Anatomie und 
Entwicklungsmechanik: Band 102, Heft 4, July, 
1924. 

. Kann Dopa oder Tyrosin das Chromogen bei Wir- 
beltieren abgeben- Archiv fiir Mikroskopische Anat- 
omie und Entwicklungsmechanik: Band 104, Heft 
3-4, March, 1925. 

. Ubersinstimung positiver und negativer Dopareaktionen 
an Gefriersehnitten mit jenen an Extrakten. Archiv 
fiir Mikroskopische Anatomie und Entwicklungsme- 
chanik. Band 104, Heft 3-4, March, 1925. 

5. Physike-Chemische und Chemische Untersuchungen am 
Raupen und Puppenblute (Pieris-brassicae, Vanessa 
urticae) Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Physiologie. 
Band 2, Heft 6, July, 1925. 


HELEN Moore Jonnson, ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
FELLow, 1920-21: 


1. Rauhineya’s Adventures: The Rauhineyacaritra, Stud- 
ies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield: Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Sairor Parevantha, Baltimore, 1919. 

2. Historical References in Hemacandra’s Mahaviracaritra. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 45, 
No. 34, p. 301-10. 

3. The story of the Thief Rauhineya in the Mahavira- 
caritra of Hemacandra. Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 1924, p. 1-10. 

4. Notes on the Rauhineyacaritra. The American Journal 
of Philology, Vol. XLV, No. 177, p. 73-75. January, 
February, March, 1924. 

5. A New Account of the Relations Between Mahavira 
and Gosala, The American Journal of Philology; 
Vol. XLVII, No. 185, p. 74-82, January, February, 
March, 1926. 

Susan H. Batxovu, A. C. A. European FEetiow, 1901-2: 
The MSS Tradition of the Historia Augusta Teubner, 
1914. 


FINAL REPORTS BY 1924-25 FELLOWS 


Miss ExvizaBetH Marsuay, A. A. U. W. European 
FrELLow, during her tenure was admitted to the doctor’s 
degree in law at Grenoble University and passed the re- 
quired examinations with honorable mention. She has 
still to complete the thesis. She attended the Academy 
of International Law at the Hague during the summer of 
1925, meeting many of the world’s famous ‘jurists. 

Dr. Leonora NEUFFER, SARAH BERLINER FELLOW, 
spent a most fruitful year at Cambridge, England, becom- 
ing familiar with the best method of procedure for the reso- 
lution of substances as developed by Sir William Pope. 
She is now teaching at the University of Hawaii and will 
return to Cincinnati University next year. 

Dr. Guprun Ruvup, A. A. U. W. INTERNATIONAL 
FELLow, who worked at Yale University in the Osborn 
Zoblogical Laboratory, will soon publish the results of her 
research. In her report she expresses her appreciation of 
the valuable opportunity given her of “‘meeting a number 
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of American biologists, and of studying the social life of 
American universities.” A member of the New Haven 
Branch has written the Chairman that it was her intention 
to withdraw from the Association this year, but having 
become acquainted with Dr. Ruud, she now feels it is 
worth while to be a member of an organization that has 
enabled Dr. Ruud to continue further study. 

ADELE WILpDEs, Juuia C. G. Pratt Memoria FELLow, 
completed the requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins University in June, 1925. Her dissertation will 
shortly be in print. 

Rout Esparza, Latin-AMERICAN FELLOW, obtained the 
M.A. degree at Columbia University. 


MartHa Ecxrorp, Gamma Pur Beta FELLOW, com- 
pleted the requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins. Her thesis will be published in due course. 
She is now head of the Department of Hygiene and Bac- 
teriology in the Mississippi State College for Women. 

Rose Frances Ecan, Put Mu Fewwow, has not yet 
completed her work, but feels that her year of study in 
Europe has added greatly to its worth and was a very 
valuable experience for her. 

Auice ARMSTRONG, ELIZABETH GATEWOOD, CECELIA 
PayYNE, and KaTHERINE BALDERSTON have not as yet 
sent reports of the work they accomplished during the 
tenure of their fellowships. 


EDITORIAL 


MOTH BALLS AND NEW OFFICERS 


The thrifty housewife has long since packed away 
in camphor the garments that will not be used again 
until next winter, and has banished to the storeroom 
those household treasures of lace and bric-a-brac 
which curiously lose their artistic merit on the first 
really warm day. More recently, summer weather 
has tempted us to fold and lay away those mental 
activities which are not essential to the maintenance 
of life,—not, indeed in lavender, as memories to be 
handled lovingly in old age, but in moth balls, to be 
shaken vigorously and resumed with the first touch 
of frost. Now this method is an excellent one for 
those activities to which growth and continuity are 
not essential; for the latter it is bound to result in 
deterioration and is occasionally fatal. How much 
time and energy are consumed in October, how many 
anxious moments are faced by the president and ex- 
ecutive committee, before the branch is once more in 
full swing! How much thinking a committee chair- 
man has to do before she can pick up the loose threads 
of her work! 

At this season of the year, the air is full of con- 
gratulations to newly elected branch officers, and the 
editor takes this opportunity to add her very sincere 
congratulations to the others, and to tell the new 
officers that, as executive secretary as well as editor, 
she looks forward to the pleasant task of codperating 
with them. Moreover, the enthusiasm of a newly 
elected officer bids fair to scorn the moth ball and to 
keep the A. A. U. W. in the living room all summer, a 
surmise which, if correct, augurs well for the efficiency 
of her administration. 

We hear much in this day and generation of effi- 
ciency, its importance, its power for success, methods 
of attaining it. Yet it is surprising to find how many 
college-trained women fail in the A B C of efficient 
administration. We think of the efficient branch 


officer first of all as one who is alive to the responsi- 
bility of her office and who sees her responsibility as 
one link in a continuous chain—responsibility handed 
to her by her predecessor, to be handed on in due 
time to her successor. This responsibility is of the 
kind that finds expression in learning and doing, 
and while the two must always go together to a great 
extent, summer is certainly the time for learning, 
while the greater part of the doing will necessarily be 
postponed until autumn. 

And what to learn? The whole scale of organiza- 
tion, for one thing, beginning with the branch, pro- 
gressing to state, sectional, and national, culminating 
in international. The by-laws and programs of the 
national and international organizations, the oppor- 
tunities and the material they have to offer seem to 
be fundamental. The use of local material and 
opportunities, the resources in the membership of 
your own branch, the people to whom you could and 
should delegate authority for specific tasks, the plan- 
ning of a budget, all these things will bear a good deal 
of study. Some reading of the JourNnau will suggest 
many ways of codéperating with national and section- 
al committees; and codperation with the executive 
office in answering letters and questionnaires, sending 
in reports, and informing the office of elections and 
appointments and of changes in address is even more 
important if Headquarters is to be of use to you. 
The problem of securing continuity in branch work 
will lead you to think out such things as the keeping 
of complete records, the training of young workers in 
subordinate positions, and the planning of your 
branch program not only for the entire year, but, in 
the course of that year, for the year ahead, and plan- 
ning it to meet the interest and needs of all the groups 
in your branch. 

All this the summer months may see accomplished, 
despite the inevitable inactivity of the branch. It 
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were useless to oppose the migratory spirit which 
drives us to summer resorts which so rarely offer im- 
provements in climate, society, or diet, over our cus- 
tomary environment. You, who have accepted office, 
can take the A. A. U. W. with you, and our healthier 
interests are always able to survive even a summer 
resort. In fact, the editor is so bold as to hope that 
even the lay members of a branch will occasionally 
think and talk of the A. A. U. W. during the next 
three months,—and will even take the JouRNAL with 
them for vacation reading. 


CONTACTS ABROAD 


Docent Ellen Gleditsch says, apropos of interna- 
tional fellowships for research: 

‘A student in a foreign land cannot help learning 
about the country where she is living and the people 
with whom her daily life brings her into contact. She 
will look at everything with the open mind of youth— 
dare I say especially of young students? She may 


at first stand for a while questioning and doubtful, 
comparing now one and now the other little fact 
with more familiar things at home; but after a little 
time she will not compare any more; later still she 
will understand and the last step from understanding 


to loving is perhaps the shortest of all. She will 
bring back to her own country a knowledge of this 
other country, different from her own, and a love for 
its people, that will in years to come enlarge her own 
view of life, enrich her personality, and help her if 
that country comes to a difficult or critical period in 
its history to show her own people the reasons for 
those difficulties the underlying facts that are hidden 
to the uninitiated. She will feel then that she is able 
at last to pay back a little of the debt she owes to the 
country which taught her so much sympathy and 
wisdom during the happy years she spent there 
studying. And she will in fact contribute in the most 
effective and happy manner to the principal aim of 
the Federation—the highest task of mankind—the 
promotion of real friendship between nations.” 

This fine analysis of the process of becoming ac- 
quainted with a land other than one’s own, leads to a 
pleasing if inexact analogy between the student and 
the casual visitor abroad. The contacts of a summer 
visit are only too apt to be as superficial as they are 
brief, but our summer travelers, particularly those 
bound for Amsterdam, will at least glimpse the ex- 
perience described by Dr. Gleditsch and testified to by 
all those who have had the privilege of foreign study. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Our national president heads the list of contributors to 
this number of the JournaL. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
B.L. University of California 1898, Ph.D. Yale University 
1905, has taught at the University of Idaho, at Lewiston 
(Idaho) State Normal School, and at the University of 
California. Since 1916 she has been president of Mills 
College. 

Gertrude Hartman, already well known to our readers as 
an experienced worker in the field of education, is editor of 
Progressive Education, a quarterly review which reports and 
endorses new developments in education in this and other 
countries. 

Elizabeth Elliott Wellington, chairman of our Committee 
on Publications, sends in an article on the latest educational 
developments at her own college, as well as her usual con- 
tribution to Current Events. 

Marguerite Jones, A.B. Hunter College 1911, and a 
graduate student at Columbia University, New York Uni- 
versity and the Univesity of Vermont, has had wide expe- 
rience as a teacher and has also been active in Y. W.C. A. 
work in France. She is at present on leave of absence from 
Hunter College, and is serving as membership secretary of 
the International Auxiliary Language Association. Her 
present contribution to the JouRNAL is a forerunner of an 
outline for round table discussion of international language. 

Eleanor Louisa Lord, A.B. Smith 1887, A.M. Smith 1890, 
and Ph.D. Bryn Mawr 1896, was formerly professor and 
dean of Goucher College. Since 1922 she has been educa- 
tional consultant at Smith and is now research associate in 
the Institute for the Coérdination of Women’s Interests. 


Miss Clara Black and Miss Lise Holst are president and 
secretary of the Danish Federation of University Women. 

Helen Thompson Woolley is the author of a special article 
in this issue because she has been chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Policies for three years. Dr. Woolley took 
her Ph.B. from the University of Chicago and later her 
Ph.D. from the same institution. She was a holder of a 
fellowship from the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in 
1900. She was a one-time professor of psychology and 
director of the psychological laboratory at Mount Holyoke 
College; experimental psychologist to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Philippine Islands; instructor of philosophy at the 
University of Cincinnati; director of the Bureau for Inves- 
tigation of Condition of Working Children, Cincinnati; 
and director of the Vocational Bureau of public schools, 
Cincinnati. For the last five years she has been assistant 
director and psychologist at the Merrill-Palmer School of 
Homemaking in Detroit. In September she goes to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as professor of 
education and director of the Insitute of Child Welfare 
Research. 

Frances Fenton Bernard took her A.B. from Vassar 
College and her Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
She taught sociology and economics at Mount Holyoke 
College and Wellesley College. From 1922-1924 she was 
educational secretary of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and inaugurated the present educational 
program. She is now dean of Smith College. 

Louise Groves has been associated with the Educational 
Office at Headquarters during the past year. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
PAST AND FUTURE 


By HeLen Toompson Woo..iey 


HE occasion of this look, backward and forward, 

at our educational policies is the gratifying one of 
a new award from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial to continue our work for the next five 
years. Evidently our accomplishment of the past 
two years has been found good and worthy of con- 
tinuation and development. 

In summing up the present situation, and the fut- 
ure prospects, the first task is to try to see the work of 
the Committee on Educational Policies, with refer- 
ence to the general work of the Association. In the 
broader sense, all of the work of this Association is 
educational. From time to time certain educational 
efforts have been adopted as a permanent part of our 
program, and crystallized in departments of work 
assigned to standing committees. The admission of 
new institutions to membership, the maintenance of 
fellowships for advanced study and research, and the 
furtherance of relationships with university women in 
other countries, are cases in point. To the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies has been assigned the 
task of defining and directing educational efforts 
which are not as yet adopted as permanent parts of 
our policy, and which may or may not become so 
crystallized in the future. It is the task of this Com- 
mittee to try out new educational ventures, find out 
whether or not they are. adapted to the interests and 
capacity of our membership, and thus gradually aid 
in defining further our educational aims. It is quite 
possible that some of the projects of the Committee 
may lead to the formation of permanent channels of 
effort, and others may prove to be responses to tem- 
porary waves of interest and enthusiasm. 

A few years ago, just before the selection of Mrs. 
Bernard as Educational Secretary, the Committee 
decided that the strategic thing to do was to select 
some one or two projects of as wide an interest as 
possible, and center our national efforts in these 
temporarily. The educational interests of this As- 
sociation are as broad as the educational world. No 
finite educational office can further them all equally 
at the same time. One of our sins of the past was to 
scatter effort in so many directions that not much 


was accomplished in any one. Accordingly Mrs. 
Bernard’s first assignment was to canvass the field of 
educational endeavor, and recommend a very few 
projects which promised to command the widest 
interest and support of the Association. The two 
which headed her list were preschool education and 
elementary education. About this time, we found 
the work of the Committee threatened with extinction 
because of the financial straits of the Association. 
The Committee on Educational Policies then ap- 
pealed to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for a grant to support those phases of its work which 
were in accord with the major interests of the Memo- 
rial, namely, preschool and elementary education, and 
the correlative interest in parental education. The 
acceptance of the grant meant a temporary limitation 
of the work of the Committee to these two projects, 
simply as a matter of “‘economic pressure.” 

When Dr. Lois Hayden Meek was selected to suc- 
ceed Dr. Bernard, it was her outstanding fitness to 
carry on these two projects which determined the 
choice of the Committee. The contributions made 
by Dr. Bernard and Dr. Meek have convinced us 
more firmly than ever that effective work in develop- 
ing our educational policies is possible only when a 
competent professional worker, of recognized aca- 
demic standing, can give full time to specific pro- 
jects. Acting as our Educational Secretary demands 
fully as much academic training, and perhaps more 
initiative, than college teaching. 

Dr. Meek’s experience has demonstrated that 
university women are vitally interested in the de- 
velopment of young children, and in educational 
programs for them. In the two years that she has 
been at work, 224 groups have been organized for the 
study of the preschool child, and 77 groups for the 
study of the elementary education of the schools. 
Dr. Meek has been able to guide the work of these 
groups by furnishing outlines and bibliographies, and 
by distributing to them questionnaires on specific 
phases of child development. Each issue of the 
JOURNAL of the Association contains papers, outlines, 
bibliographies, and book reviews, which are of assist- 
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ance to the study groups. The publication in 
pamphlet form of the Guidance Materials for Study 
Groups has been of value, not only to our own study 
groups, but to many others, as well. It is also being 
used in college and university courses dealing with 
child psychology. The outlines and bibliographies 
have been ably supplemented by a library service 
which consists in loaning books, reprints and maga- 
zine articles. Many pamphlets which are on sale 
have been bought in quantity to be resold to members. 
It is a great deal of trouble to send to five or six 
different places for inexpensive leaflets, but very 
little to send to our central office and get them all at 
once. A final step in the educational program was 
that taken by the North Atlantic section in organiz- 
ing a brief institute for leaders of study circles, con- 
ducted as part of the section meeting. Dr. Meek has 
been able to visit some branches, and give them the 
great advantage of personal stimulus and aid. 

The study groups are already beginning to make 
themselves felt in terms of accomplishment. They 
have contributed to the scientific study of child de- 
velopment by filling out schedules and questionnaires 
dealing with the normal hours of sleep in young child- 
hood, the acquisition of habits of sleep, and habits of 
eating. There is much more that such study groups 
can do in recording the facts of development. 
Scientists interested in child development are begin- 
ning to regard our Association as the best channel 


through which to acquire much needed information 
about the growth and the habits of normal young 


children. Some of our study groups have been 
directly instrumental in establishing nursery schools. 

While the membership of the study groups in pre- 
school education has been largely made up of mothers 
of young children, it is not entirely so. Many a 
grandmother, or aunt, or citizen at large finds the pre- 
school child a fascinating object of study. Teachers, 
too, are beginning to see that a real understanding of 
the child of school age depends upon a knowledge of 
the mechanisms which have been at work to‘ make 
him what he is. Indeed, the experience of most of the 
study groups is that, while their immediate objective 
is a study of the preschool child, the outcome is a 
better understanding of human relationship in gen- 
eral. To study intelligently and somewhat scientif- 
ically the earlier and simpler stages of mental de- 
velopment and of the formation of character and 
personality, is to have a clearer insight into all that 
follows. There are very few of the women’s profes- 
sions which fail to bring them into contact with 
children. If women do not marry, they tend to 
enter teaching, or nursing, or medicine, or social 
work—all of them professions in which dealing with 
children becomes an outstanding interest. The 
Committee expects therefore, that the preschool 
study groups will make a wide appeal to the member- 
ship of the Association. 


A more intangible contribution, of which we can 
claim a share, is that of arousing public interest in the 
preschool child and his needs. Many other organi- 
zations beside our own are involved. Indeed, we are 
but a small part of a world-wide movement to study 
and provide for the development of little children. 
Colleges and universities all over this country and 
Europe are conducting investigations in this field. 
In our own land nursery schools or preschool labora- 
tories have become official parts of university pro- 
grams in several centers, notably at the University of 
Iowa, the University of Minnesota, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Columbia University, and the University of 
Michigan. In Canada, McGill University and the 
University of Toronto have organized them. They 
are used codperatively by university departments for 
the study of the physical, mental, educational, and 
social growth of young childhood. Among the 
women’s colleges, Vassar has taken the lead, Smith is 
actively interested, and others are beginning to show 
an interest. 

Last fall a Committee on Child Development was 
organized under the National Research Council, in 
which these various scientific interests were repre- 
sented. The meeting called by the Committee was 
attended by pediatricians, anatomists, physiologists, 
nutrition workers, anthropologists, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists; each interested in the small child 
from-his own angle, and each anxious to understand 
the approach to the problem in the other fields, and to 
find out how his efforts could best be codrdinated in 
securing a better knowledge of the child as a whole. 
This Committee now has the responsibility of select- 
ing fellows, financed by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, to take advanced work in the field of 
child welfare research. The existence of a body of 
alumnae like ours plays a part in stimulating and 
maintaining academic interest in this venture. 

While research as yet holds the center of academic 
interest there is an exceedingly strong movement, 
stimulated by the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, the Parent-Teacher Associations, the child guid- 
ance clinics, the American Child Health Association, 
and many others, toward the organization of parental 
education. We do indeed need to know more about 
young childhood, but it is glaringly true that what we 
already know is not yet being generally applied by 
parents to the bringing up of their children. We have 
not yet succeeded in getting our information dis- 
seminated among parents in usable form. Knowl- 
edge will profit the children little, unless parents have 
it and know how to apply it. Those of us who have 
been conducting consultation centers for young 
children know that even among college-trained 
mothers practice lags far behind theory. Indeed, 
there is serious doubt whether college-trained moth- 
ers are more effective in bringing up children than 
others. The mistakes they make are quite as serious 
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as those of less well educated mothers, though differ- 
ent. The college-trained mothers themselves are the 
first to realize that as yet formal education has fur- 
nished them with very little knowledge which is ap- 
plicable to the management of small children. 

A Council on Parental Education was organized 
last fall at about the same time as the Committee on 
Child Development. In it are represented the Child 
Study Association, our own Association, university 
centers which are conducting extension programs in 
parental education, and other national bodies with 
programs of parental education. The Council is 
still in process of formation. It will attempt to study 
methods of parental education, and to further promis- 
ing experiments in the field. It will advise about the 
training of leaders in parental education. It may 
even look into the possibilities of pre-parental educa- 
tion. If it is possible, as many of us believe, to intro- 
duce into our colleges, normal schools and secondary 
schools, courses of training in child care and child 
management, which will make young people more 
fundamentally intelligent about parental problems 
when they encounter them later on, then the founda- 
tions for parental education can be laid. We need to 
raise the level of community intelligence about child 
training. It is the knowledge which gets incorpo- 
rated into the general system of education which at 
length becomes common property. 

The program for a study of elementary education 
is a continuation of that for the preschool child. It 
takes on a different form, because public education 
for children of school age is already highly organized. 
Next to the home, the school is the most powerful 
agency in making the child what he is. All of our 
children are in schools, public or private. That it 
should be a major interest of intelligent people to 
make those schools as good as possible, seems evident. 
It is quite true that our members cannot and do not 
pose as educational experts just because they have 
been to college. But the schools are not what they 
are solely because of the educational expert. His 
efforts are limited and conditioned by public opinion. 
It is in helping to create a more intelligent and inform- 
ed public opinion that our program for elementary 
education has its function. The hope of the Com- 
mittee is that our study groups will familiarize them- 
selves with the modern literature on elementary 
education, and with the local conditions in the schools. 
They will then be able to profit by consultation with 
the experts in the field, and to make their influence 
felt in supporting progressive educational programs. 
If our schools are improved, it will be because the 


public wants them to be. Any agency that can help 
to form an intelligent public opinion about education 
will be performing a great service to childhood. 

The American Association of University Women 
can justly feel proud of the part it has played in these 
two national movements, that for scientific child 
study, and that for parental education. It is re- 
cognized by all the national organizations in these 
fields as one of the best pieces of machinery for carry- 
ing out programs of work, and for stimulating public 
interest and forming public opinion. 

The generous appropriation of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial makes it possible to plan for 
five more years of consecutive effort. Meanwhile, 
the Committee is fully aware that there are other 
educational interests which are pressing for recogni- 
tion. Fortunately our finances are improving. The 
Association next year will be able to make a contri- 
bution to its own educational work, and we expect it 
to be an increasing one from year to year. That will 
mean increasing freedom to initiate work in other 
fields. 

So far the greatest number of requests for broaden- 
ing our program has come from those who are inter- 
ested in adolescence and its problems. Next year, 
then, our Educational Secretary will be able to turn 
over to an assistant some of the best organized por- 
tions of the present program, and give part of her own 
time to helping to organize study groups in the 
problems of adolescence. 

The present situation suggests that we are tending 
toward a form of organization in which groups of our 
members will be working under expert guidance at 
each phase of the educational process, from the pre- 
school stage to the university,—from the little child 
in the home to the research student in foreign coun- 
tries. This catholicity of educational interest is to be 
expected. When we have covered education in its 
chronological dimension, we may find that we can 
also branch out in the dimension of specific contents 
of education. 

In closing, it may be appropriate to emphasize the 
point that this discussion has dealt only with the 
educational program which can be directed from 
headquarters. The National Committee has no 
spirit of wishing to limit the work of branches to the 
national program. Each branch is of course com- 
pletely free to enter any field of educational work 
which it can devise and direct itself,—as many of 
them do. Our problem is merely that of determining 
what educational work can be initiated and super- 
vised by a limited office at Washington Headquarters. 





SUMMER READING 


URING the summer months there is usually time to read. This is a splendid opportunity to get in 
touch with some of the interesting books in the A. A. U. W. traveling library. Among the fifty different 

titles you will certainly find some that challenge you to read. There are books like Burnham’s Normal Mind 
which deal with the field of human adjustments and help in analyzing our mental and emotional relations to 
human beings. For those who have not read psychology since college days and who wish to modernize their 
own point of view such authors as Woodworth, Watson, and Gates are recommended. The newer tendencies 
in educational thought are well represented in Eugene Smith’s Education Moves Ahead and the books by Pick- 
ett and Boren, Moore, and Collings. If one would peep into some of these modern progressive schools, the door 
is open through the books of the Deweys, Gertrude Hartman and Amelie Hamaide. As to nursery schools, the 


three best contributions from England are included. Teachers and parents will find here the best books on 
child psychology. And should your desire be to know more about intelligence tests, or sex education, or 
health, or heredity, or exceptional children, you will be able to satisfy it. 

A glance at the following list will convince you that you want to read. The books may be borrowed one at 
In requesting books write clearly your name and address and the branch of 
Be sure to list five books in the order of your preference so that a substitute may be 
Send requests to the Educational Secretary, 1634 “‘Eye”’ Street, 


a time by an individual member. 
which you are a member. 
sent if your first choice is not available. 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS IN THE A. A. U. W. TRAVELING LIBRARY 


MopERN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


The Decroly Class. Amelie Hamaide. New York: Dutton, 
1924. Pp. xxviii, 318. 

An interesting description of the work of one of the most 
progressive schools in Europe, Professor Decroly’s school in 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Education Moves Ahead. Eugene Randolph Smith. 
ton: Little, Brown, 1924. Pp. xiii, 145. 

A splendid presentation in readable style of modern 
educational tendencies, aims and practices. The material 
was first used in talks to parents and teachers. (See review 
in May, 1925, JourNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 

Schools of To-morrow. John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. 
New York: Dutton, 1915. Pp. 316. 

A description of some of the more progressive schools in 
the United States. 

New Schools for Old. Evelyn Dewey. 
1919. Pp. xi, 337. 

A description of the regeneration of a small and isolated 
rural school and of how it became the center of community 
life and endeavor. 


Bos- 


New York: Dutton, 


Ellsworth 
Pp. xxvi, 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
Collings. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
346. 

This book represents the work of the author in a rural 
school where he reorganized the curriculum upon the basis 
of the ideas implied in the concept of the project method as 
formulated by Professor W. H. Kilpatrick. A splendid 
report, containing interesting material. Illustrated. 


Wuy CHANGE SCHOOLS 


Shackled Youth. Edward 
Brown, 1921. Pp. 138. 
Comments on schools, school people, and other people, 
written in a most stimulating way. A good introduction to 
thinking about modern education. 


Yeomans. Boston: Little, 


The School and Society. John Dewey. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, revised edition, 1915. Pp. xv, 
164. 

A group of lectures specifically describing the University 
Elementary School in Chicago, but expressing in simple 
direct language the essence of modern philosophy of the 
education of young children. 

The Child and His School. Gertrude Hartman. 
York: Dutton, 1921. Pp. xiii, 248. 

A discussion of the fundamental principles underlying 
modern educational theory. Splendid as a textbook for 
elementary study groups. Good parallel references. 

The Child and the Curriculum. John Dewey. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1902. Pp. 40. 

A short pamphlet which discusses in a masterly way the 
characteristics of children, the content of the school cur- 
riculum, and the fundamental relationships of these two. 
Embodies Dewey’s philosophy of curriculum making. 


New 


How To CHANGE SCHOOLS 


The Primary Schooi. Annie E. Moore. 
ton Mifflin, 1925. Pp. xii, 340. 

A recent book describing the purposes and methods of 
primary education. Written in non-technical style and 
splendid for an understanding of beginning school work. 
Early Childhood Education. Lalla H. Pickett, and Duralde 

Boren. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1923. 
Pp. viii, 220. 

This book sets forth clearly and convincingly the princi- 
ples and ideals of kindergarten and first grade education, 
and then proceeds to show with a wealth of concrete il- 
lustration what these principles mean and how these ideals 
may be realized in everyday schoolroom practice. 

A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Patty Smith Hill. New York: Scribner’s, 1923. Pp. 
xxiv, 123. 

A curriculum developed in the Horace Mann School of 


Boston: Hough- 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. It is based upon 

children’s activities rather than subject matter. 

The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. Margaret E. 
Mathias. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. Pp. xiv, 119. 

A splendid discussion of the art interests and activities of 
children in the kindergarten and primary grades. The 
basic principles of the development of art are discussed as 
well as materials and methods. Illustrated with children’s 
work. 

Parent, Teacher and School. M. E. Moore. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xix, 395. 

The aim of this book is to state clearly the steps necessary 
to bring about codperation of school and home since this is 
the first prerequisite in the development of an efficient 
modern school. It is necessarily general in treatment and 
wide in scope. (See review in January, 1925, JouRNAL of 
the A. A. U. W.) 

Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. Claude 
A. Phillips. | New York: Century, 1923. Pp. xiii, 
389. 

An introduction presenting the objectives of modern 
education and the dominant characteristics of children, is 
followed by a discussion of the various school subjects. 
The American Elementary School. John Louis Horn. New 

York: Century, 1923. Pp. xvi, 422. 

A book which describes the function of the elementary 
school in society and discusses problems of organization and 
instruction within the school. 


NuRSERY SCHOOLS 
Nursery School Education. Grace Owen, Editor. New 
York: Dutton, second edition, 1923. Pp. 176. 

A comprehensive treatment of the education of preschool 
children with a survey of the nursery school movement in 
England and a description of the schools. 

The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. New York: 
Dutton, 1919. Pp. xi, 356. 

Miss McMillan is a leader in the English nursery school 
movement. This book presents her own attitude toward 
the subject as well as descriptions of the work in England. 
The Open-Air Nursery School. E.Stevinson. New York: 

Dutton, 1923. Pp. xi, 79. 

A sympathetic description of the Rachel McMillan 
Open-Air Nursery School, situated in one of the slum 
areas of England. 


Epucation oF UNusuAL CHILDREN 
The Educational of Exceptional Children. John Louis 
Horn. New York: Century, 1924. Pp. xvi, 343. 

A book which deals with the problems of organization 
and teaching that are presented in the public schools by 
children who are above or below the average group, men- 
tally or physically. 

Special Talents and Defects. Leta S. Hollingworth. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xix, 216. 

A splendid discussion of individual differences in children 
and the methods of analyzing these differences for school 
instruction. 

Education of Gifted Ch‘ldren. Lulu M. Stedman. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viii, 192. 

The book is a record of the work of the author in the 
opportunity room in the training school of the University of 
California, Southern Branch. The problems and princi- 


ples of the opportunity room and the activities and cur- 
riculum followed are discussed. Sixteen case studies of 
gifted children are given. 


Brightness and Dullness in Children. Herbert Woodrow. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1919. Pp. 322. 

“Countless circumstances and conditions affect a child’s 
success in the innumerable performances which make up 
his life; but the most comprehensive and fundamental of 
them all, to which the tests must inevitably return, is, 
finally, his innate brightness or dullness. . . . If we wish 
to act wisely in guiding the development of our children, we 
must understand the nature of intelligence, the factors 
affecting it, and the consideration that must be given it in 
the choice of educational aims and methods. These 
subjects are discussed in the following pages.” 


Cui1Lp PsycHoLoGy 


The Psychology of Childhood. Naomi Norsworthy and 
Mary Theodora Whitley. New York: Macmillan, 
1918. Pp. xix, 375. 

A textbook for students of child psychology who have 
had previous study in general psychology. Includes 
especially good chapters on inheritance, habit formation, 


play, moral and religious education, and exceptional 
children. 


A Study of the Junior Child. Mary Theodora Whitley. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1923. Pp. 155. 

A textbook on the psychology of children from nine to 
twelve years of age written specifically for teachers prepar- 
ing to teach in the Junior Department of Sunday School. 
The book contains splendid suggestions for studying and 
observing children in their activities. Content parallels 
that of Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy and 
Whitley, but is written in simpler, less technical style. 

An Introduction to Child Psychology. Charles W. Waddle. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Pp. xvi, 317. 

A good book to begin one’s study of child psychology. 
Written in clear, well-organized style. 

The Individual in the Making. E. A. Kirkpatrick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1911. Pp. ix, 339. 

This book traces the development of a child’s mind 

through various stages of growth. 


The Psychology of the Preschool Child. Bird T, Baldwin 
and Lorle I. Stecher. New York: Appleton, 1924. 
Pp. 305. 

A discussion of children from two to six years of age on 
the basis of studies made at the University of Iowa in physi- 
cal and mental growth. Includes selected bibliographies 
on stories, books, songs, phonograph records, games, oc- 
cupational activities for children, and a list of supply 
houses for material and apparatus. (See review in Janu- 
ary, 1925, JouRNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 

The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child. Arnold Gesell. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925. Pp. x, 447. 

**A Psychological Outline of Normal Development from 
Birth to the Sixth Year.”” This book presents the results of 
six years investigation at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. It isa 
splendid contribution to knowledge of the behavior of 
children. Technical in style. 

Outlines of Child Study. Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Editor. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xx, 260. 

A comprehensive group of outlines and selected bikliog- 

raphies for guidance of study groups. 
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PsYCHOLOGY 


The Normal Mind. William H. Burnham. New York: 
Appleton, 1924. Pp. xx, 702. 

This book is technical, but it is written in a clear style. 
It makes a real contribution to the understanding of the 
factors involved in normal mental development with spe- 
cial reference to mental hygiene. A splendid book for any 
college woman to read. (See review in March, 1925, 
JOURNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 

Psychology for Students of Education. Arthur I. Gates. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xvi, 489. 

A book which presents in a well organized way the facts 
which psychology has to contribute to education. Written 
for students in college and therefore not very difficult to 
read. 

Psychology. Robert S. Woodworth. New York: Holt, 
1921. Pp. x, 580. 

Another psychology which is written in a most interest- 
ing way. ‘This book and Gates’ book are splendid for any- 
one wishing to get in touch with modern psychology. 
Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. John B. 

Watson. Philadelphia: Lippincott, revised edition, 
1924. Pp. xvii, 448. 

An advanced psychology. Splendid chapters on in- 
stincts and emotions. Descriptions of research work with 
babies. 

Menta HyGiEne 


Wholesome Childhood. Ernest R. Groves and Gladys 
Hoagland Groves. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
Pp. xxi, 183. 

A splendid new book on child training based upon sound 
principles. Discusses the wholesome life for children from 
birth through adolescence. 

The Nervous Child. Hector Charles Cameron. New 
York: Oxford University Press, revised third edition, 
1924. Pp. viii, 233. 

A constructive discussion of the problems encountered 
in nervous children who are in other respects normal. 
Personality and Social Adjustment. Ernest R. Groves. 

New York: Longmans, Green, 1923. Pp. ix, 296. 

Written for those who have to do with people, especially 
children. It brings to parents and teachers information of 
value regarding social conduct. 

The Challenge of Childhood. Ira S. Wile. New York: 
Seltzer, 1925. Pp. x, 305. 

This is a description of fifty individual children who were 
brought to Dr. Wile’s clinic because of physical, intellectual, 
emotional, or social problems. The book has grown out of 
an experience of twenty years of work with children. 

The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. William A. White. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1919. Pp. xv, 193. 

An interpretation of child life and child problems from a 
Freudian point of view. (See review in October, 1924, 
JOURNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 

The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. John J. B. 
Morgan. New York: Macmillan, 1924. Pp. xi, 300. 

A discussion from the psycho-analytic point of view of 
children in school with mental peculiarities. Written in a 
clear style which makes easy reading for those who are not 
trained in psychiatry. (See review in January, 1925, 
JoukNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 


The Unstable Child. Florence Mateer. New York: 
Appleton, 1924. Pp. xii, 471. 
A discussion of children who are social problems. Gives 
a description of clinical work and a sane evaluation of men- 
tal tests. 
HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


The Health of the Runabout Child. William Palmer Lucas. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. 229. 

The reading of this book would convince many that they 
do not appreciate all of the factors which contribute to the 
health of young children. The book contains accurate, 
helpful information written in a simple interesting way. 
(See review in October, 1924, JouRNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 
The Growing Child. S. Josephine Baker. Boston: Little, 

Brown, 1920. Pp. x, 230. 

A splendid book for mothers, teachers and nurses on the 
health of the preschool child. The author, while empha- 
sizing physical health, has included some fine suggestions 
for the mental health of the child. 

The Healthy Child from Two to Seven. Francis Hamilton 
Maccarthy. New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. 
xiv, 235. 

A simple non-technical discussion of the various phases 

of child life which affect health. 


AND OTHERS 


The Pre-School Child from the Stand point of Public Hygiene 
and Education. Arnold Gesell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923. Pp. xv, 264. 

A general discussion of the social significance of this age 
of childhood from the standpoint of public hygiene and 
education. 

Play Life in the First Eight Years. Luella A. Palmer. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. x, 281. 

The development of the spirit of play is discussed. The 
book describes the activities of children and the environ- 
ment which stimulates the most worth while play. 


Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education. Her- 
bert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, Adolf Meyer, and 
William I. Thomas. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. vii, 211. 

An exceptional book, written by four leading men in 
science, discussing the suggestions which biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, and psychiatry offer to education. 
Intelligence Testing. Rudolf Pintner. New York: Holt, 

1923. Pp. vii, 406. 

An account of what is meant by intelligence testing, 
what means are employed to test general intelligence, and 
the results so far achieved by the testing movement. 
Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. 

Edwin Grant Conklin. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, revised 4th edition, 1922. Pp. 379. 

This book is concerned with biological heredity and de- 
velopment with special reference to man and is considered 
one of the best discussions of the subject. 

Parents and Sex Education. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
New York: American Social Hygiene Association, 
1923. Pp. vi, 100. 

A book which sets forth clear principles and practical 
methods of guidance. For parents of children under 
school age. 

Lois HaypEN MEEK. 
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THE BRANCH EDUCATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


OR several years many of the branches have 
elected or appointed an educational chairman. 
This officer has been such an invaluable help to the 
national educational secretary that the Board of 
Directors has requested that every branch have such 
achairman. Her responsibilities are to plan definitely 
for the educational phase of the branch work. She 
must see that a share of the branch monthly meetings 
are devoted to educational subjects. One at least 
should be given to preschool education and one to 
elementary education. Certainly this year the new 
project in adolescence should be presented. A 
national specialist or a local specialist should be se- 
cured if possible, but some excellent meetings have 
been held with members themselves speaking or 
reporting. ‘The educational secretary will be glad to 
give very definite help and suggestions for such 
meetings. 
Besides these topics which are part of the national 
educational program, the chairman will probably 
wish to plan one meeting for discussion of some 


INSTITUTE 


x Institute for the Coérdination of Women’s 
Interests has been established at Smith College 
with Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes, a Smith graduate, as its 
director. The Institute will be financed for three 
years by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. 
““Its purpose,” according to President William Allan 
Neilson of Smith, “‘is to find a solution for the prob- 
lem which confronts almost every educated woman 
today; how to reconcile a normal life of marriage 
and motherhood with a life of intellectual activity, 
professional or otherwise.”” The Institute has been 
established in the belief that the urgent need of the 
college woman at the present time is not only educa- 
tion for parenthood but the working out of a phi- 
losophy of life and a technique of living that shall 
include all her main interests, and in the conviction 
that those interests really can and should be unified, 
not merely adjusted, temporarily and apologetically, 
as is now usually the case. 

The Institute will work to discover concrete, 
practical methods and means by which women can 
reach this necessary unity of their family and other 
interests. Research and experiment, the charting 
of results, the development of principles, and the 
demonstration of methods make up its proposed 
program. The Institute recognizes, of course, that 
an essential of any such plan as it has outlined is the 
mastery by each woman of household management, 
child care and training, family hygiene, and other 
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educational problem which is of particular local 
interest. Each branch should have a real place in the 
community, and the educational chairman can do 
much to insure it. 

This chairman should also initiate the formation of 
study groups in preschool, elementary and adolescent 
education. A small branch will probably want only 
one of these. Which one? That is for the chairman 
to find out from the members. Where shall the 
study group meet? When? How often? What 
shall they study? Where shall they get books? 
How shall the group be conducted? 

These and a dozen other questions the educational 
chairman must answer. But not alone. The na- 
tional educational secretary spends her time seeking 
answers to just such questions. As soon as the edu- 
cational chairman is appointed or elected she should 
write to the national educational secretary, whose 
name and address is always on the inside of the front 
cover of every JOURNAL. 

L. H. M. 


FOR THE COORDINATION OF WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


household arts, but excellent agencies for research 
and education along these lines already exist. What 
is needed at present is a study, first of methods of 
releasing women from wasteful occupation in their 
homes and, second, of methods of modifying present 
professional opportunities and opening new possi- 
bilities for’ productive and satisfying occupation 
within the limits of normal family life. When the 
Institute comes to make a comprehensive plan for 
the education of women in connection with this co- 
ordination of their interests it will include provision 
for training in household arts. 

The Institute lays down, then, as one of its tasks, 
the discovering of methods of releasing women from 
wasteful occupation in their homes. Such methods 
should be continuous, automatic and inexpensive; 
they should be adapted to modest and to newly es- 
tablished households. These demands point directly 
toward some form of local coéperative household 
service. The Institute will accordingly study ex- 
periments, which have been made or are now in 
progress, in coiperative or community kitchens, 
cobperative nurseries, nursery schools, laundries, 
home assistance organizations, codperative and co- 
partnership housing, service organizations connected 
with codperative housing schemes, garden cities and 
similar social experiments. Investigation will be 
made of methods, costs, the causes of failure, and 
the elements of success. 
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The second part of the program calls for a study of 
possible modifications in the technical training for the 
professions. ‘These modifications are to be suggested 
with a view to the opening of new sub-divisions of 
the professions adapted to part-time work and to 
work which can be carried on by women at home. 

The Institute has in immediate view also two 
practical demonstrations in Northampton: a small 
cojperative nursery and a coiperative home as- 
sistance organization. Successful experiments of 
this sort have been made elsewhere. Other types of 
demonstration will be staged later. The idea is not 
to produce an ideal type but to standardize types 
which can be operated under the limitations of the 
average community. 


The director of the Institute, Dr. Ethel Puffer 
Howes, was graduated from Smith, studied at the 
Universities of Berlin and Freiburg and took her 
Ph.D. at Radcliffe. Dr. Howes has for many years 
been engaged in thinking and writing on the prob- 
lem of the codrdination of women’s interests. She 
approaches the problem also from a_ practical 
point of view as a wife and mother of two 
children. 

The committee of the Smith College Board of 
Trustees concerned with the direction of the Insti- 
tute is composed of: Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, chairman, President Ada 
Comstock of Radcliffe College, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and Mrs. Dwight Morrow. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Influencing Human Behavior. H. A. Overstreet. New 
York: People’s Institute Publishing Company, 1925. 
Pp. viii, 296. $3.00. 


Can we learn to influence human behavior? We all 
know that human behavior is influenced, but we are apt to 
take it for granted that it either happens in some myste- 
rious manner unknown to man or that certain individuals 
have a special gift for this sort of thing, to which the rest of 
us have not the key. Professor Overstreet believes that 
the art of being effective may be learned and that one’s 
effectiveness may be increased by being intelligent about 
the enterprise. 

In a series of chapters making up Part One of the book, 
he discusses the introductory techniques for dealing with 
people; The Key Problem, Capturing the Attention, The 
Psychology of Effective Speaking and Writing, and Making 
Ideas Stick. These chapters are vivid and interesting. 

In Part Two, the fundamental techniques required in 
changing persons and groups are analyzed and discussed. 
Here one might question some of his assumptions. It is 
the data of modern psychology on which these assumptions 
are based. But it is obvious that the so-called data of 
modern psychology are themselves in many cases assump- 
tions rather than experimentally determined facts. 

Whatever the validity of his assumptions, Professor 
Overstreet does, however, suggest ways of analysis of human 
behavior and techniques for changing it both in ourselves 
and in others that are interesting in themselves and when 
carried out, must greatly add to the joy and effectiveness of 
living. He looks upon persons as largely systems of habits 
built through associations and capable of being changed 
when understood. To substitute new pleasurable asso- 
ciations with desirable habits is the task of the person who 
wishes to change persons or groups. The value of this 
method is obvious for parents and teachers. Professor 
Overstreet illuminates a new phase of it in his chapter, Di- 
agnosing the Public. The book is interesting from cover to 
cover. The injection of its suggestions into some of our 
speaking and writing would enliven us beyond measure. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD. 

Smith College. 


The Family. Helen Bosanquet. New York: Macmillan, 
1923 (American printing). Pp. vii, 344. $2.50. 


The particular value and interest of Miss Bosanquet’s 
book is the isolation of information concerning the family 
from the maze of general works on history, economics, 
sociology, and statecraft. She has consistently dealt with 
the family. The unity of the book is admirable. There 
are no digressions. The reader gains a definite knowledge 
of the family in all its relationships. 

The book is divided into two parts—the history of the 
family and the modern family. The first part is just a 
history. The author has quoted freely from other author- 
ities for her descriptions of families of different stages of 
civilization and their relation to industry, to property, and 
to the state. Although Continental countries are consid- 
ered, there are two chapters devoted entirely to English 
family conditions. 

In the second part of the book the author brings out the 
importance of the family life to the individual. The 
modern family seems on the surface much less an influence 
than the family of earlier times when all the members lived 
in one community and were more or less tied together by 
inherited land or the carrying on of the trade or business of 
the father. More and more present-day parents educate 
their sons and daughters and send them away from home 
early in life to make their own livelihood. But it is one of 
the proofs of the strength of the family bond that it is not 
broken by absence. The care of parents to make their 
children self-dependent men and women is of great economic 
value, and the human relationship in an unselfish family is 
the greatest basis for later worth while human relation- 
ships. The fact that the family is so much taken for 
granted is a commentary on its fundamental place in life. 

The author has selected the material for the discussion of 
the modern family mainly from English family life. ‘Those 
who are interested in American family life will wish that the 
material had not been so limited. However, the conclu- 
sions drawn regarding the value of the family are of great 
general interest. 

Louise GROVEs. 

Washington, D. C. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 





THE UNIVERSITY WOMEN OF DENMARK 


By Ciara BLAcK AND Lise Hoist 


NDER the inspiration of the Danish Queen 
Dorothea, the University of Copenhagen was 
founded in the year 1478. In 1875, Danish women 
were admitted to this University, and on September 
17, 1925, the university women of Denmark cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of this memorable 
event. The ceremony was held in the University 
Festival Hall, in the presence of the entire staff of 
professors, headed by Rector Magnificus, besides 
about four hundred university men and women. 
The inaugural speech by Rector Magnificus, Pro- 
fessor Torm, Dr. Theol., was followed by an ex- 
tremely impressive address by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Nina Bang, M.A., the first woman member 
a Danish government. Then came three addresses 
on scientific subjects by three women doctors, a 
cantata being sung before and after each address. 
The meeting was followed by a banquet, where the 
only foreign representative present, Countess Stjern- 
stedt, L.L., of the Swedish Federation of University 
Women, was among the speakers. 

We are glad to be able to give here a short account 
of a book compiled and published as a lasting memo- 
rial of the anniversary, entitled “‘ Kvindelige Akade- 
mikere (University Women), 1875-1925.” 

The introduction written by the editor, Mrs. Lis 
Jacobsen, Dr. Phil., brilliantly and at the same time 
soberly considers the relation between the University 
and the Danish women in these past 50 years, re- 
counting what they have gained and what they have 
given. Then comes a series of short essays by a 
number of professors and university women. Taken 
all in all, the former are very favourably disposed 
towards university women. We hear a few pieces of 
rather sharp criticism, but nothing to depress women 
inordinately. No one knows better than university 
women themselves what they lack when measured 
against the high standard of our old University. 
Only one professor put forward statements which, if 
not actually depressing, certainly make one pause for 
consideration. This is the well known biologist, 
Wilhelm Johannsen, who writes as follows: “ 

It is evident that male cells possess something which 
females have not, viz., a Y-thread. On the other 
hand, the females in aH the cells of their body have 
two X-threads. This attracts attention, and to the 
biologist it is an interesting subject for investigation. 
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Qualities which are firmly connected with a given Y- 
thread—be they good or evil—can only be possessed 
by men, and only be inherited by sons of these, while 
those connected with the X’es can be found in males 
as well as in females, although in a ‘single dose’ in 
males. I shall not philosophize on these facts, 
tempting though it might be, but only emphasize 
that there is normally a fundamental contrast in the 
original disposition of men and women, a contrast 
which it would be unnatural to act against.” 

The essays of the university women contain many 
interesting memories of their years as students. In 
all there is a deep strain of gratitude towards their 
Alma Mater. 

The next chapter is a historical-statistical account 
of the developments of the past fifty years, by Miss 
Dorritt Rée. The first part bears the title: ‘How 
the Right Was Acquired.” 

It was a shipper’s daughter, Nielsine Nielsen, born 
in 1850, who broached the question of the admission 
of women to the University. She was a teacher, but 
it became her most ardent desire to be trained as a 
physician. She could not, however, attend the 
lectures and the hospital training for students of 
medicine without being formally admitted to the 
University. So, in 1874, she sent in a petition to the 
government asking permission to take the entrance 
examination for the University. The petition was 
accompanied by a declaration from her father stating 
his consent to her plans, and further by a reeommen- 
dation from the rector of her native town. Thus 
the first step was taken. The government referred 
the petition to the University, and here it was first 
presented to the faculty of law, which unanimously 
stated that, although women had no claim to enter 
the University, the supreme authorities of this 
institution were entitled to grant them admission. 
The case was transmitted to the faculty of medicine 
and here too the majority of members recommended 
the granting of the petition. From one member, 
however, it met with the most furious opposition, as 
will be evident from the following quotation from his 
personal declaration: “For the members of the 
medical profession in Denmark it would be an ir- 
reparable calamity if we allowed women to force their 
way into the University, and as it is the duty of the 
faculty to consider the welfare of the students we 
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must do everything within our power to spare them 
from the intrusion of these persons who, neglecting 
every feeling of womanliness, propriety and decency, 
try to satisfy their sexual desire by attending lectures 
on medicine in the company of men. A woman of 
this kind cannot be regarded as a decent woman, and 
even if some few students might find this sort of 
intercourse piquant, I venture to hope that the 
majority of them would regard the presence of 
women as vile.” In his final declaration this same 
professor further emphasized his views: “Any woman 
who can so far neglect every feeling of decency and 
modesty as to wish to attend together with men 
lectures on the anatomy and the diseases of men, and 
who wishes to examine and treat surgical and venereal 
maladies at the hospitals can only be regarded with 
disgust and loathing by the men students. Quite 
naturally the undergraduates will consider it an 
offense if they have to suffer the intrusion of such 
persons. ... It may be objected that to a certain 
degree the State may be said to protect indecency by 
permitting and regulating prostitution. This, how- 
ever, is looked upon as a necessary evil, while women 
doctors must be considered an absolutely unnecessary 
evil from which every Dane wants his country to be 
spared.” 

Another professor was favourably disposed to- 
wards the question, but he feared that the presence 
of women might “endanger the virtue of the men 
students.” A third professor gave it as his opinion, 
that women should be admitted to the University, 
but that measures should be taken against “a 
more numerous concourse ... from the demi- 
monde.” 

The final declaration of the University stated that 
the University ought to be opened to women, but 
held that this must be done by law. The necessary 
law was passed on January 25, 1875. It decreed 
that women should henceforth be permitted to pass 
the entrance examination to the University as well as 
to obtain all the degrees conferred by the University, 
except that of theology. It was added, that none of 
existing scholarships for university students could 
be awarded to women. Further it was laid down 
that graduation should not give women access to any 
employment the holding of which was conditional 
upon a university degree. 

Now Miss Nielsen could begin her studies, and be 
it said in praise of both teachers and students that 
neither she nor any of those who followed her 
example ever encountered that opposition which 
had been predicted. She, however, met it later on, 
after having passed the final examination. Like her 
men colleagues, she applied for an appointment as 
assistant in a big hospital in Copenhagen. She 
obtained the post, but the chief physician (that same 
professor who had formerly so violently opposed her) 
refused to receive her. As the authorities main- 


tained her right to take up her work the professor 
tendered his resignation and retired. 

In 1904 women were permitted to pass the exami- 
nation in theology, but they did not obtain the right 
—nor have they obtained it yet—to hold any office 
in the Church. In 1906 they were permitted to 
become solicitors. Finally, a law of 1919 decrees 
“that women under the same conditions as men are 
entitled to all offices in the State or municipal service, 
with the exception of military and Church appoint- 
ments.” Prior to this, however, a few women had 
been appointed to superior posts. 

To illustrate how the right thus acquired has been 
used, we give the following statistics: 


NUMBER OF MATRICULATIONS 


(Average pr. an.) 


Number Percentage 
g 


| Women| Men | Women | Men 
| | 








| | 
ae 2 260 1 99 
io etl 8 368 2 98 
oi aint 12 379 3 97 
i ao cate cut aad 21 364 6 94 
eens 32 337 9 91 
oo hg ee 58 414 12 oS 
1910-14................| 162 634 19 81 
1915-19................| 9@5 726 24 76 
ere 310 759 29 71 





It appears from these figures as if the number of 
university women has increased enormously, but 
the next table shows that the majority of women 
who pass the entrance examination for the Uni- 
versity consider it only as the completion of their 
school education and do not proceed to further 
studies. 


PERCENTAGE OF MATRICULATED STUDENTS 
GRADUATED 


Women | Men 





ee — 
MRS Sasso She ans arent awn Gene eo wake 56 
NS 8 ark ate orld sano nan a aialece SS a owe 57 
NI 55.559 5 G's ac I OE eieiaie See 61 
Ns Sooke Dicken te Oaks CPS A ame ae 63 
IR 6 bos ncetratalss pines Jos Sale owl aeie ie 60 
ee OE EEE OE OE Te 49 
SEIN G5 fa cretectn ors io eked Gaiam aaows cee 38 
Ib 65a. od Ox) Hoe lowes Ka we ee aie 37 





This lead us to suppose that the majority of the 
women belong to the well to do classes, a hypothesis 
which is borne out by this table: 
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SOCIAL POSITION 


Percentage 


Parents’ profession Women Men 


| | 
| 1900-04 | 1910-12 1900-04 | 1910-12 


| 
1 | 

















| 
University people, officers, | 

doctors, wholesale mer-| 

chants, ete............| 72 74 66 65 
Employees, trades people, | 

artisans, etc.......... | 15 16 | 18 21 
Farmers, small holders, 

Mea fase atnan see on 10 2 11 | 8 
Workmen......... oe 1 | 1 1 
Miscellaneous... . . pean 3 7 4 5 

100 100 100 100 





The next table gives a comparison between the 
studies chosen by men and women: 








Women Men 

Number of} Per- [Number of| Per- 
graduates | centage | graduates | centage 

saciaaasaie - | 
Medicine ne 69 34 718 | 27 
School, etc... a 7% 37 320 | 12 
National Econom, 14 7 125 | 5 
Insurance 2 1 5 | bs 
Law.... 37 18 992 | 37 
Theology 6 | 3 502 | 19 
204 100 | 2,662 | 100 








It will be seen that the faculties of medicine and 
philosophy, etc. (qualifying to be teachers) have been 
chosen by the great majority of university women. 
Out of six women who have studied theology, five 
have obtained Laudabilis and one Haud illaudabilis 
1°, while the only two women actuaries have ob- 
tained Haud illaudabilis 1°. As for the rest of the 
graduates the results are shown by this table: 


MARKS AWARDED 





| Philosophy, His- 


Law | National Medicine tory, Languages, Total 
Economy Sei 7 
| ociences 
aie  icictnahyaaeaehaasens one _— 
p. 100 p. 100 p. 100 p. 100 p. 100 


| Women Men | Women 
| | 








Men | Women | Men | Women Men — Men 








Optime eee ae wb a (0.1) ia | 1 | 1 + | (0.3) | (0.6) 
I actin bid leas ...{ 68 | 58 | 65 | 38 37 60 78 63 66 | 54 
ee | 30 37 | 31 | 38 $1 36 21 33 $2 | 38 
Haud ill. 2...... ih ata s| 4] 9 2 3 | ' 2/| 8 

100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


If we compare the number of marriages among 
university women with that of their unlearned 
sisters, we find that the former remain unmarried far 
more frequently than the latter. The reason for 


this may be supposed to be that the economically 
independent woman is less inclined to give up her 
work and her freedom than those to whom marriage 
means economic support. 


PROPORTION BETWEEN MARRIED AND UNMARRIED UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Out of 100 women 





Unmarried Married Total graduates are 

married 
Medicine. ........ onal 84 61 145 42 
Philosophy, History, etc... icin Sete 98 56 154 36 
National Economy or 19 9 28 32 
Law. AS ee 25 23 46 50 
Theology... ... ma 5 1 6 17 

229 | 150 79 | 40 
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With this we may compare the fact that out of all 
Danish women over 25 years of age 80 per cent are 
married, still this percentage would be somewhat 
lower if it included only the upper and middle 
classes to which most of the university women 
belong. 

The gold medal of the University has been awarded 
to twelve women, that of the Royal Academy to 
two women. Thirteen women have obtained a 


doctor’s degree. (In the Scandinavian countries 
a doctor’s degree is only conferred conditionally 
upon the candidate producing a thesis of real scien- 
tific value.) 

The book ends with a survey of the conditions of 
university women in other countries. We gratefully 
acknowledge the assistance we have received from 
different sections of the I. F. U. W. for collecting 
material for this survey. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


Oxford July 10-July 28. Summer Vacation 
Course organized by the Women’s 
Colleges and Society of Oxford Home 
Students for American women teachers 
and graduates. Subjects, English and 
History. 

July 29-August 18. Regular Summer 
Meeting. Subject, “India.” Lectures 
on English literature, theology, ar- 
chitecture and geology. 

July 16-August 12. University of Lon- 
don. Course primarily for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students. 

June 25. The American School of Pre- 
historic Research opens. 

July 15-August 25. Summer school on 
American plan. Political Economy 
and science, history and literature, 
French, German, Spanish, Irish. 


Cambridge 


London 


Dublin 


THe ContTINENT 


French Language and Literature at the following French 


institutions: 
Universities: 

Besancon July 1—October 20. 

Clermont July 15—August 31. 

Dijon July 1-October 30. Also offers Commer- 
cial French intended especially for 
teachers, July 15-September 1. 

Grenoble July 1—October 30. 


Lille July 20-August 30. Courses are held at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and Calais. 


Paris July 1-November 1. French literature, 
history, aesthetics and philosophy. 
Nancy July 6-September 25. 


Strasbourg July 2-September 22. Also offers in- 


struction in German. 


Poitiers July 1-September 30. Courses held at 
Tours. 
Toulouse July 15-August 14. Courses in French 


at Bagnéres de Bigorre. August 16- 
September 15. Courses in Spanish at 
Burgos, Spain. 


Alliance Frangaise July 1-August 30. 
Collége de la Guilde July 1—August 30. 
Music and art. 


Fontainebleau June 25—-September 25. 


Berlin July 15-August 25. Summer school on 
American plan. German languages, 
literature and culture, social and educa- 
tional problems, sciences, Portuguese 
and Spanish. 

Heidelberg No information. 

Vienna July-September. German language. 


Geneva University of Geneva. July-September. 
French, botany, and physical geog- 
raphy. 

Institut J. J. Rouseau. 
Problems on education. 

Geneva School of International Studies. 
July 12-September 4. Lectures by 
statesmen, educators and experts in 
international fields. 

July 15-August 25. 
and literature. ' 

July 12-September 4. French language 
and literature. 

July 12-August 7. Courses of Centro de 
Estudios Historicos in Spanish language, 
literature, history of art and culture, 
and regional songs and dances. 

July 5-August 13. American Academy 
in Rome: School of Classical Studies. 

July 15-August 26. University of Rome. 
Italian language, literature and art; 
historical, economic and social develop- 
ment of Italy. 


August 2-14. 


Lausanne French language 
Neuchatel 


Madrid 


Rome 


Perugia, Florence, Siena, Venice. July—October. Italian 
Inter-University Institute. Italian 


National Committee for the Intel- 
lectual Coéperation of the League of 
Nations. Cultural, linguistic and mu- 
sical courses for foreigners in Italy. 

July 5-10. Netherlands week for Amer- 
ican students. Lectures and demon- 
strations in physical and physiological 
laboratories. 


Leyden 
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~CURRENT EVENTS 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE AND THE STUDENT 


Who shall pay for the education of our college 
students is becoming a burning question in this 
country, with the 100 per cent increase in number 
since the War. In 1914 there were 250,000 students 
in the United States. Today there are 500,000. 
““In twenty years the enrollment has increased five 
times as fast as the population of the country,” says 
the Washington Post. At best the student himself 
can only pay a fraction of the cost of such education 
and the rest of the burden must fall on society in 
general, whether as taxes, endowment drives or large 
private gifts. But in spite of public generosity the 
student is being steadily required to pay, perhaps not 
a larger percentage of the cost, but at least a larger 
sum for it. 

Vassar has recently raised its charge for tuition and 
board to $1,000 a year. In 1901 a Vassar student 
obtained tuition, board, room and laundry for $400. 
Beginning next September, Wellesley’s charges will 
also amount to $1,000. Mount Holyoke’s will be 
increased from $810 to $900, and Smith’s will be in- 
creased to $900. Bryn Mawr appears to be the least 
expensive of the Eastern women’s colleges, as her 
minimum charge for tuition, board and room amounts 
to $770 a year. But as her students pay varying 
prices according to their rooms, the average per stu- 
dent would probably not be so far below a college like 
Vassar, which charges an equal rate for all rooms, as 
would appear. Goucher’s charges are practically the 
same—$790. 

It is interesting to see that the colleges of the South 
and West are noticeably less expensive than the 
Eastern colleges. Milwaukee-Downer gives tuition, 
board and room for $600 a year; Sweet Briar for 
$650; Sophie Newcomb for $590, and Mills College 
for $800. 

These figures are by no means final, of course, as 
different colleges have different customs in regard to 
small extras, as laboratory, and infirmary fees, etc., 
but they show the tendency to increase to higher 
levels,—a tendency which must be still more marked 
as the ideal of tutorial instruction prevails. Hamil- 
ton Holt, the new president of Rollins College, an- 
nounced his ideal as a student body of 700 with a 
faculty of 75. An average of less than ten students to 
an instructor would be expensive, though desirable. 

The student himself is becoming more class con- 
scious as witness the newly formed “ National Federa- 
tion of American Students,” organized December last 


at a conference at Princeton of over 250 colleges from 
40 states. The aims are: 


1. The raising of international scholarships. 

2. The promotion of student foreign tours. 

3. To be a clearing house for information regarding 
student conditions and fellowships. 

4. To promote coéperation between students and 
faculties. 

5. The creation of public opinion against commer- 
cialism in athletics. 

6. To establish a central bureau to furnish speakers 
on national and international problems. 

7. The encouragement of individual initiative as 
opposed to intellectual mediocrity. 


The Federation is divided into seven geographical 
divisions, each having two members on the Executive 
Committee. Committee members will furnish col- 
lege papers with information concerning student 
activities here and abroad. Every college is ipso 
facto a member of the Association. Lewis Fox, 
Princeton 1926, is president. “Ever since 1917,” 
he says, “the American students have desired to take 
a stand against the recurrence of war. The Federa- 
tion of American Students is a definite attempt to 
unite undergraduates of the nation in an effective 
body that will militate against the prejudice and 
misunderstandings of jingoistic patriots, and will pro- 
mote tolerance and sympathy between students of 
America and the rest of the world.” 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WOMEN 


The experiment of offering education to women 
workers in industry, in collegiate surroundings if 
not of collegiate grade, which was initiated at Bryn 
Mawr in 1921, has proved itself a success, if increasing 
demand be proof. The Bryn Mawr Summer School 
was followed by an experiment at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1922. This amounted merely to an 
exchange of place for the summer session of eight 
students with eight working girls for the eight weeks 
of the summer session, but it has already developed 
into a full-fledged summer school for women workers 
in industry, which anticipates an enrollment for the 
summer of 1926 of sixty-five or seventy students. 

In the meantime Bryn Mawr, the pioneer, is taking 
another step forward. The April 17 number of 
School and Society says: 


“The expansion of the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers so as to include other women’s 
colleges willing to make experiments in adult workers’ 
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education has been announced by Dr. Marion Edwards 
Park, President of Bryn Mawr and Chairman of the 
Joint Administrative Committee of the Summer School. 

“The new plan will go into effect following the 
session of the Summer School this year at Bryn Mawr. 
The name of the school will be changed to Resident 
Summer School for Women Workers in Industry con- 
ducted in Women’s College with the Coéperation of 
Labor. Winter headquarters will be shifted from 
Bryn Mawr to New York City. . . . 

“The reorganization plan, as recommended by a 
special committee, provides that after 1926 the school 
may be conducted at Bryn Mawr and at any other 
women’s college willing to codperate. .. . 

“The joint board will be expected to develop more 
than one resident summer school, arrange short term 
courses, When appropriate and timely, and create op- 
portunities for training teachers for workers’ classes. 
The National Finance Committee will be responsible 
for raising the necessary funds.” 


SCHOLARSHIP TO THE FORE 


The Society of Phi Beta Kappa has elected to 
bring itself “out of the everywhere into the here” by 
erecting a building for itself on the campus of William 
and Mary, which was the birthplace of the Society. 
William and Mary is not only the second oldest col- 
lege in the United States but it has on its campus the 
oldest academic building left standing in America, 
designed and finished by Sir Christopher Wren. 

By this materialization of itself, and still further 
by the raising of a fund of $1,000,000 to which it 


IN THE A. 


NORTH PACIFIC SECTIONAL CONFERENCE 

The first conference of the North Pacific Section 
was held in Portland, April 2 and 3. Fifty-five 
members came from outside Portland, representing 
fourteen of the eighteen branches in the section. 
Many of the 377 members of the Portland branch 
attended one or more of the sessions. The branch re- 
ports, given the opening morning of the conference, told 
of the many and varied activities of the local groups. 

The official representatives of the colleges and 
universities in the section provided an interesting 
program for the first luncheon by giving news from 
their campuses. 

Dr. Josephine Corliss Preston and Miss Helen 
Reynolds were the speakers at the session devoted to 
elementary school education and made suggestions 
that will be helpful to the branches in their local work. 

At the luncheon on Saturday, some of the problems 
confronting the state colleges and universities in the 
section were presented by speakers from both states. 

Psychologists are telling us that mental, physical 
and temperamental traits are determined before the 
age of six, so, if we wish to improve the quality of our 
colleges and secondary schools we should interest 
ourselves in the training of the preschool child. 


stands committed, Phi Beta Kappa intends to help 
scholarship compete more effectively with the campus 
allurements of athletics and other extra-curricula 
delights. 

Yale University has recently received an anony- 
mous gift of $1,000,000 for the erection of an Art 
Museum. This enables Yale to complete a sub- 
stantial portion of a comprehensive system of art 
galleries, plans for which have been maturing for 
some time. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE PUBLIC 

President Aydelotte of Swarthmore was reported 
by the Philadelphia Public Ledger as saying: 

“The distrust of intellectual excellence, which is so 
often associated with the pioneer spirit, and which has 
prevailed in the United States for a.century, is slowly 
disappearing. The credit for this is probably due in 
large part to the value of scientific research to industry. 
This slowly increasing respect for intellectual work of 
the highest grade bids fair to be a tremendous asset to 
the colleges.” 

Seldom have prophetic words had more dramatic 
fulfillment than these, followed within a few weeks 
by the announcement (on April 19th) that Secretary 
Hoover was appealing to all the great industries of 
the country to raise a fund of $20,000,000 to aid the 
colleges in pure research, and urging this from the 
standpoint of investment not benefaction. 

EvizaBETH ELLiott WELLINGTON. 


a. DU. BW. 


Mrs. Sara Prentiss of Oregon Agricultural College 
spoke to the delegates of the significance of this period 
and the need of active interest in it by trained women, 
whether or not they are mothers of little children. 

For many years A. A. U. W. branches have been 
devoting large sums to undergraduate scholarships. 
Those in this section are beginning to see that a 
change in policy is imperative and that it should be 
the function of this organization to encourage the 
women capable of productive scholarship and re- 
search. Dr. Barry Corf of Reed College, speaking at 
the dinner Friday, urged upon the delegates the need 
of educating for leadership, and at their state meeting 
the next morning the Oregon representatives voted to 
create a state fellowship fund and to raise $1,200 
within the next three years, for the first award. 
The representatives of the Washington branches 
voted to start a similar fund as soon as their state 
organization is completed in the fall. 

The closing session of the conference was a round 
table discussion for the international relations study 
groups. Methods of studying world affairs were dis- 
cussed and ways of helping in the tremendous task of 
securing world peace. 

GERTRUDE Homans Cooper, Director. 
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SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SECTIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 


The first conference of the Southwest Central 
Section was held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 
22-24. The prozram included state conferences, 
news from campuses in the section given by the 
official representatives, committee reports and dis- 
cussion of various activities on the national and local 
programs. Round table discussions played an im- 
portant part in the program and gave the national 
secretaries an opportunity to discuss their work with 
branch representatives. The one on Preschool 
Education aimed to familiarize round table leaders 
with available materials and methods, while that on 
Elementary Education emphasized what is being 
done in progressive schools and illustrated the way in 
which available material might be used for branch or 
group programs. ‘The round table on International 
Relations brought out the widespread need for an 
understanding of the subject and the possibility of 
meeting that need. Organization was discu sed by 
branch officers with a view to improving organization 
and efficiency in the branches. The various phases 
of the national program provided the subjects for the 
speakers at the luncheons and evening meetings, and 
the new project added to our educational program, 
the study of adolescent education, was presented in a 
speech by President Reinhardt, who laid special 
emphasis upon university interest in adolescent 
education. 

The Hot Springs Branch was hostess at a garden 
party, and for a drive through the national park. 

Outstanding features of the conference, at which 
thirty-three branches and all states (Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas) were rep- 
resented, were the practical completion of pledging 
the Headquarters Fund, the formation of a state 
organization in Texas, the only previously unorgan- 
ized state in the section, and the launching of a 
sectional fellowship campaign. Some funds were 
collected and a committee appointed to confer with 
the national Committee on Fellowships, as to amount, 
form, and method of award. 


NORTHWEST CENTRAL SECTIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 

The conference of the Northwest Central Section, 
held at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, April 30-May 1, 
proved for the branches represented an auspicious 


time for the sprouting of new plans and the renewing 
of enthusiasm. 

Dr. Reinhardt, her magic more potent than that of 
the spring weather, cast over us the spell of the 
A. A.U. W. Not only did she give us a “renaissance 
of the mind” and increase our appreciation of the 
scholarly efforts and purpose of the National Associa- 
tion, but she described in detail our budget and where 
the money goes. We were convinced that the 
branches must make every possible effort to keep 
the national membership continuous, and thus make 
unnecessary an endless amount of clerical work each 
year. 

Following a report on Fellowships by Mrs. F. G. 
Atkinson of Minneapolis, the sentiment was expressed 
that while many undergraduate scholarships are dear 
to the branches and should be retained, yet it seemed 
appropriate that college women should be particu- 
larly interested in women who are doing advanced 
scholastic work. It was therefore moved that a 
committee be appointed to make preliminary plans 
for a Northwest Central Fellowship. It was interest- 
ing to note that several of the undergraduate scholar- 
ships had been given to foreign students. 

In the branch reports, the study groups in Pre- 
school Education and International Relations were 
especially emphasized, which is indicative of the 
desire on the part of the branches to help carry out 
the national program. A round table on Preschool 
Problems was conducted by Mrs. Mae Pardee 
Youtz of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
The committee reports on History Text-Book 
Investigation, Foreign Relations and Recognition of 
Colleges evidenced the generous amount of time and 
thought given by the different chairmen. 

College Women in Business and Industry was dis- 
cussed by Miss Mildred Rosenstiel, Executive Secre- 
tary, Woman’s Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Frank M. Warren, member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Minnesota, told of the 
need for college women in public affairs and suggested 
that we take a keener interest in educational policies 
and in our local school boards. 

A new state division, that of South Dakota, was 
officially organized. We are grateful to Mrs. Ford, 
Regional Director, for arranging so excellent a pro- 
gram, and to the Sioux Falls Branch for making the 
conference in every way such a happy occasion. 

Mrs. GLEN Waters, 
President, Minneapolis Branch. 








BOOK LISTS 


A NEW COURSE FOR THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Social and Vocational Orientation for College Women. Iva 
L. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Sociolo- 
gy and Vocational Adviser at Goucher College. Rich- 
mond: Southern Educational Alliance. 1926. Pp. 
50. 

To say that this study is timely is not merely to use the 
hackneyed phraseology of the reviewer. Probably the two 
most outstanding innovations in college organization today 
are “orientation courses” and “‘student personnel direc- 
tion.”” The college curriculum, no longer clear cut and 
limited in content, bewilders the incoming freshman like an 
over-elaborate ménu of strange foreign dishes. By a para- 
dox, the most self-assertive generation of young women in 
history are most in need of educational guidance or, more 
accurately, well informed self-direction. The emphasis 
upon individual interests and aptitudes reaching up from 
the elementary schools and the junior high schools is at last 
being felt in the colleges. 

** Authority” is somewhat worried over the “‘let-down in 
freshman year,” the waste of time in futile “tasting” of 
electives, the boredom of the alert and the discouragement 
of the slow; and now over the heckling of the critics who 
insist upon knowing what the colleges are doing to fit their 
graduates for their life-work. At least three experiments 
have emerged from the discussions: the orientation course; 
an effort to regulate the speed of the swift, slow and normal 
students, culminating in various types of honor courses; 
and the reorganization of the advisory system now center- 
ing, in the case of the larger colleges, in a personnel director 
whose work is closely tied up with the application of scien- 
tific psychology to the problems of individual aptitudes and 
behavior. 

Dr. Peters’ outline for a study course on Social and Vo- 
cational Orientation for College Women impresses one as 
an unusually clean thrust through the Gordian knot pre- 
sented by the situation in the colleges for women. Many 
orientation courses in the past have erred on the side of 
over-emphasis on the abstract and theoretical implications 
of the curriculum; some present an un-unified patchwork- 
like succession of brief surveys given by different instruct- 
ors; some lack perspective and proportion. 

After years of study Dr. Peters has, as it were, decanted 
into a clear, well-proportioned scheme her own practical 
experience as a specialist in social economics and vocational 
guidance. In so far as the course mapped out for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia deals with orientation within the aca- 
demic organization of the college, the correlation of the 
portions allotted to the departments appears to be excep- 
tionally well worked out. Vocational talks by experts 
brought in from outside supply practical contact with the 
non-academic world; while participation by the students 
themselves in the analysis of the content and social or eco- 
nomic value of the various courses, according to the 
“project” method, should make for more intelligent 
choice of major subjects and in the end of vocations. In 


other words, self-guidance through intelligent self-deter- 
mination would seem to be the keynote of the plan of study- 
Some twenty-five samples of replies to the query,—‘“‘In 
what fields has this month of reading extended your knowl- 
edge of women’s activities?”—throw much light upon the 
narrowness of the sophomore horizon and the naive sur- 
prise of the writers at the vistas thus opened up towards 
both the past and the future. 

The outline of the course is sufficiently flexible for adap- 
tation to varying conditions while placing unvarying em- 
phasis upon “relationships as well as new knowledge” and 
upon ““women’s power of adaptation and control.” The 
sections devoted to the “‘ Education of Women,” the “* Insti- 
tutionalized Activities of Women,” the history of the 
“Industrial Revolution and its Effects upon the Lives and 
Activities of Women,” offer no special novelty. All the 
topics treated are supplemented by up-to-date though not 
exhaustive bibliographies. The sections on “‘ Vocational 
Guidance and the New Order,” ‘‘The New Economic 
Status of Women” and “The Physical and Mental Health 
of the Trained Woman” might well be studied by parents, 
husbands and others who still entertain blind prejudices 
against the entrance of their particular womenfolk into the 
world’s work if it lies outside the home: which leads one to 
hint at one omission in content and emphasis of this excel- 
lent outline. The modern girl with her courage and so- 
phistication is facing quite deliberately the incontrovert- 
ible fact that she is being educated well or ill for a dual 
role. Her forerunners sensed this to some extent, but hosts 
of girls now enter college with no immediate economic 
motive: they are frankly preoccupied with the possibility 
of marriage sooner or later. To others who are genuinely 
intrigued by the scientific, literary or economic implications 
of their studies and have tasted the heady wine of mental 
power through a bit of research or of executive success in 
extra-curricular activities, the practical consideration of 
marriage suggests a parting of the ways, with a resulting 
suppressed mental conflict of a half-hearted compromise 
after marriage. There is abundant evidence of imperfect 
adjustment of conflicting life interests among the older 
generations of college women. That the more recent 
graduates, on the other hand, have frankly confided in their 
fiancés or husbands and have entered into a partnership 
of real codperation and in some cases into an actual econom- 
ic partnership suggests a new and significant point of de- 
parture for the study of collegiate training for women. 
Since the undergraduate is obviously interested in the 
dilemma, why should not her vocational counsellors meet 
her half way? Is it a real impasse, or is there a way out 
without danger to the institutions of the home and the 
family? One would like to see included in courses con- 
cerned with helping the student to orient herself in her 
college and in the life on which she enters after graduation 
this phase of social and economic adjustment. 

Eveanor Louisa Lorp. 
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BOOK LISTS 31 


Woman’s Dilemma. Alice Beal Parsons. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1926. Pp. vii, 311. 
$2.50. 

A spirited discussion of the question whether or not 
women should be as free to fashion their lives as men, lead- 
ing to an affirmative, though somewhat qualified reply. 
The first part, dealing with the differences between men 
and women, is valuable for its readable summary of recent 
research by such students as Wooley, Hollingsworth, and 
Bousfield. In the second part, which considers what will 
happen to the family if the mother has an outside job, the 
integrity of the home is said to be protected by the possi- 
bilities of the better organization of housework, labor- 
saving devices, and such coéperative organizations as 
cooked food services and nursery schools. 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling. Alanson H. Edger- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
Pp. 213. $1.60. 

The purpose and need of vocational advisement in school 
and its present status, methods, and tendencies are dis- 
cussed by a professor of industrial education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Interesting alike to schoolman and 
layman. 


How to Write a Thesis. Ward G. Reeder. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1925. 
Pp. 136. $.90. 


The Writing of Medical Papers. Maud H. Mellish. Sec- 
ond edition, revised. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1925. Pp. 168. $1.50 net. 

Two practical little guides to an art in which assistance 
seems to be more generally needed than its practitioners 
realize. The second, although prepared especially for 
medical writers, is recognized as rich in excellent sugges- 
tions for the preparation of any scientific or technical 
manuscripts. 


Women in Journalism. Genevieve Jackson Boughner. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. Pp. 
xxi, 348. $2.50. 


This book is planned to serve both as a vocational guide 
and as a textbook of journalistic technique, but its special 
value lies in filling the former purpose, as it is the first at- 
tempt to bring into one volume a description of the oppor- 
tunities open to women in all lines of journalism. 


Girls’ Clubs. Helen Ferris. New Edition. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1926. Pp. ix, 319. 
$2.00. 


A revised edition of what is at present probably the only 
general handbook for the leaders of girls’ clubs; by the 
former editor of the Camp Fire Girls’ magazine and now 
editor of The American Girl, the organ of the Girl Scouts. 


Hygiene of Sex. Max von Gruber. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1926. Pp. xii, 169. 
$1.50. 

The authorized English translation of a volume which 
has enjoyed wide European circulation and which is par- 
ticularly successful in making clear to the layman the 
biological facts of heredity and reproduction and their re- 
lation to individual and social well-being. 


The Quarterly Review of Biology. January, 1926. Balti- 
more, Maryland: The Williams and Wilkins Company. 
$5.00 a year, $1.50 a copy. 

The first issue of a new periodical, edited by Raymond 
Pearl and R. W. Hegner of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and intended for that “fairly numerous body of culti- 
vated men and women who are genuinely interested in 
knowing about the progress which biology is making, and 
quite . . . capable of understanding a clearly written and 
logically ordered presentation of it.” 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following members of the Association have been ap- 
pointed voting delegates to the Amsterdam Conference of 
the I. F. U. W.: 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, President Emerita of Bryn Mawr 

College. 

Dr. Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College. 
Dean F. Louise Nardin of the University of Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Evarts Graham (St. Louis), Committee on Educa- 

tional Policies of the A. A. U. W. 

Mrs. Alexander Morrison (San Francisco), former presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Mrs. Roscoe Anderson has resigned as director of the 
Southwest Central Section, and Mrs. James McCabe, 526 
North Quannah Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed as her successor. 

The director of the North Rocky Mountain Section, Mrs. 
Martin Hutchens, has also resigned. Her work will be 
taken up by Mrs. Melvin A. Brannon, 427 Power Street, 
Helena, Montana. 


The College Club, Philadelphia Branch of the A. A. U. 
W., extends a cordial invitation to all members of the 
A. A. U. W. and friends accompanying them to use its 
Club House and Restaurant at 1300 Spruce Street during 
the Sesquicentennial. The Club has bedrooms for tran- 
sient guests, airy reception and dining rooms and a small 
courtyard where meals can be served. 

On account of the Sesquicentennial and the numerous 
conventions to be held in Philadelphia, the restaurant will 
be kept open all summer. The house is in a most conven- 
ient central location and is only one block from the starting 
point of the historical walks planned by the Women’s 
Committee of the Sesqui. 

Reservations should be made in advance by applying to 
the Superintendent. 


Much of the October JourRNAL will be devoted to reports 
on the Amsterdam Conference, and to material and sug- 
gestions for branch programs. 
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ARE YOU COMING TO WASHINGTON THIS SUMMER? 


F you are planning to spend some time in the 
national capital.or merely to pass through it en 
route for your vacation, the National Clubhouse 
extends its welcome to you. Accommodations are 
comfortable and inexpensive, the location is most 
convenient. From June 15 to September 15 room 
rates will be one-third less than the regular rates 
(single rooms $2 to $3; double rooms $5 to $6) for 
those staying a week or longer, and one-fourth less for 
those staying less than a week. Furthermore, the 
non-resident membership fee will be discontinued after 
June 1, in accordance with the Trustees’ agreement. 
In her recent report to the Board of Directors, the 
chairman of the National Club Committee said: 
“To those of you who have been guests at the 
national Headquarters, the Club speaks for itself in 
no uncertain language. ... The outside of the 
Headquarters building has been greatly improved. 


... The amalgamation with the College Women’s 
Club has brought to us an increase in membership, 
which now totals 757, in restaurant business, in 
stimulus in club activities, and in general good fellow- 
ship.” 

Although branch activities are inevitably sus- 
pended during the summer, the Club offers a meeting 
place for friends and a more homelike atmosphere 
than can be found in a hotel. Except during July 
arrangements can be made to erftertain your friends 
at luncheon, tea or dinner. The Headquarters 
offices will not be in full activity, because we do not 
engage temporary assistants while the staff is on 
vacation, but there will always be some one available 
between the hours of nine and five to show you the 
offices and explain the work ordinarily carried on in 
them. 

We hope you will make us a visit. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE CLUBS 


S' ) many requests come to Headquarters for the addresses 
kK 


of residential college clubs in various parts of the 
country that it seems worth while to print the list in the 
JOURNAL. Those college clubs which are also branches of 
the A. A. U. W. are indicated as such on the list. The 
other clubs listed have no direct connections with the 


A. A. U. W. 


Baltimore, Md. (A. A. U. W.) 
$21 North Charles St. 


Boston, Mass. 
40 Commonwealth Ave. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


264 Summer St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
196 East Delaware Place 


Cleveland, Ohio 
1958 East 93rd St. 


Detroit, Mich. 
72 Peterboro St. 


Los Angeles, Calif. (A. A. U. W.) 
943 South Hoover St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. (A. A. U. W.) 
54 Prospect Ave. 


New York City 
106 East 52nd St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. (A. A. U. W.) 
1300 Spruce St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
143 North Craig St. 


St. Louis, Mo. (A. A. U. W.) 
5428 Delmar Blvd. 


San Diego, Calif. 
6th and Ivy Lane 


Seattle, Wash. 
6th Avenue at Spring Street 


ALUMNAE HouseEs 


Bryn Mawr 
279 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Smith 

Bedford Terrace, Northampton, Mass. 

231 East 17th St., New York City 
Vassar 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

130 East 57th St., New York City 
Wellesley 


131 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
130 East 57th St., New York City 
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